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Modern Marriage, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
one of the new Macfadden publications, “has a 
regular need for manuscripts of interest to young 
children,” writes the editor, John Seymour Wins- 
low. “These can be short stories of not more 
than five hundred words, verse, jingles, puzzles, 
conundrums or ideas for making toys, playthings 
and so forth that children might construct. The 
department is being run for children from five 
to twelve years of age.” 


Telling Tales, 80 E. Eleventh Street, New York, 
announces that it “particularly wants stories and 
novelettes which are ‘sophisticated in treatment, of 
a strong psychological twist, or concerned with 
problems of interest to women. Stories of the 
stage and of society are also desired. Remember, 
within the bounds of decency, authors may dis- 
cuss fully and frankly the love of man and 
woman. Poems of more than 32 lines can very 
seldom be used, but prose fillers of one or two 
hundred words are always welcome. One-act plays 
which fulfill the requirements mentioned above are 
also acceptable. Preferred length of stories: 
Short-stories from 3000 to 6000 words, and nov- 
elettes from 15,000 to 20,000 words. Two and three- 
part stories will also be considered.” Telling 
Tales pays 1 cent a word and up on acceptance. 


New Sensations is a new magazine being pub- 
lished at 825 Fouth Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., with Addison Lewis as editor, and Dick 
P. Tooker, formerly of the staff of True Confes- 
sions Magazine, as associate editor. Mr. Tooker 


states: “We are looking for manuscripts of a. 


really sensational nature—crime, sex, the bizarre 
and entertainingly educational. Iconoclastic stuff 
signed by stage celebrities or persons in the pub- 
lic eye are very welcome. Our rate is as yet 
rather low in most cases, but we pay on accept- 
ance, and no contributor starves to death as a 
result of the rate we pay.” 


Your Car, 1926 Broadway, New York, a maga- 
zine of romance, fact and fiction, the publication 
of which was announced some time ago by Mac- 
fadden Publications, has not yet appeared. The 
editor, Alexander Johnston, announces that the 
first issue will be May. He writes a contributor: 
“We should be glad to examine any material that 
you care to submit and will give you an imme- 
diate answer. We have not settled on the use of 
verse, but there is no essential reason why we 
should not use it if it appeals to us. The big 
necessity is plenty of zip.” 

Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas, John W. 
Stayton, editor, writes: “You have Holland’s 
Magazine in your Class B of the Handy Market 
List. We pay 1 cent upwards, with minor excep- 
tions for some of our juvenile material. We pass 
on manuscripts within four weeks and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Excella, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
Irmegarde Eberle, editor, writes: “We are in 
the market for marriage and love-problem stories, 
written in the first person and in a highly emo- 
tional way. They may deal with sensational sub- 
jects, but they must be moral in tone. We need | 
especially short-stories, 3000 to 5000 words in © 
length.” 


Popular Science Monthly, formerly at 225 W. | 
Thirty-ninth Street, is now at 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Mr. Sumner N. Blossom, editor, | 
writes: “We have checked the listing of Popular 
Science Monthly in your “Handy Market List.” 
One cent a word is our minimum rate, and usu- | 
ally is exceeded, especially in case of our feature | 
articles. We frequently have paid as much as [7 
ten cents a word for exceptional material. Popu- | 
lar Science Monthly is in constant need of the § 
brief illustrated stories that make up a large 
part of its editorial content each month, and we § 
urge writers who ordinarily do not contribute to | 
publications in our field to take advantage of & 
this need. We are always in the market for § 
stories and photographs of new machines, pro- 7 
cesses and discoveries, time and labor saving tools 
and useful accessories for the home and automobile. § 
Such stories should be interesting not only as news | 
but also useful to the average man in the every- 
day affairs of life. For our larger articles we seek 
timely, non-technical accounts of scientific prog- © 
ress—stories which demonstrate how science and 7 
mechanics with their inventions and discoveries af- / 
fect our lives—how they are actually applied in | 
our homes. Practical concrete personal application | 
is one of our chief aims. Material which conveys 
something of the drama and romance of modern 
science and mechanics is particularly acceptable. 
Interpretations of recent research in our field are 
always welcome. Articles should be well illus- 
trated, either with striking photographic prints or 
with drawings that can be adapted by our artists. 
No manuscript should exceed 3000 words in length. 
Our minimum rates are $3 for each picture ac- 
cepted and 1 cent a word for the text used. We 
act on material immediately and pay promptly on 
acceptance.” 


Ziffs, Maywood, IIl., J. S. Hart of the staff, an- 
nounces higher rates in payment of material. He 
states: “From now on, single lines or epigrams 
will be $1.00 each; verse, 40 cents per line; lengthy 
jokes and articles, 3 cents per word flat; jokes, 
$1.50 up; ideas for cartoons, $2.00; suitable ideas 
for color drawings, $5.00 each; ideas for new col- 
umns or features, $25 each.” 


Lyric West is now located at 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Prize Contests 


Real Detective Tales, 800 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Edwin Baird, editor, writes: ‘In the April 
issue of Real Detective Tales I am announcing 
a cash prize contest that I believe will interest 
authors, particularly those who specialize in de- 
tective and mystery fiction. I have just accepted 
for immediate publication a big mystery novel by 
Charles N. Gabriel, Jr., and, while I regard it as 
one of the best I have ever read, I cannot find the 
right title for it. Mr. Gabriel has submitted some 
fifty titles, and I have compiled fifty more, but 
I haven’t yet found one that suits me, and I should 
like to ask the readers of THe AuTuor & Jour- 
NALIST to give the story a name. For an accept- 
able title I will pay $25 immediately. Among the 
titles already suggested are ‘Masters of Terror,’ 
‘Flashing Doom,’ ‘When the World Shuddered,’ 
and ‘When Terror Gripped the World.’ In addi- 
tion to the above prize, I am going to give 129 
other cash prizes, ranging in value from $1 to $100 
each, for the best solutions of the mystery in the 
novel. Most authors of detective stories pride 
themselves on their ability to outguess the aver- 
age reader in foretelling the end of a story. Here 
is their opportunity to prove their skill. Anybody 
may compete. Checks will be mailed to the prize 
winners as soon as the awards are made.” 


Modern Marriage, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
will pay $25 monthly for the best story and picture 
submitted to it of a couple who have seemingly 
solved the marriage problems successfully. Stories 
should be from 1000 to 3000 words and should tell 
how the couple achieved their happiness, what 
advice they offer to unhappy married couples and 
interesting things about their life together. Mod- 
ern Marriage, in common with the majority of 
other Macfadden publications, announces monthly 
prizes of $10, $5 and $3 for the best letters com- 
menting on the magazine and its contents or tell- 
ing how the magazine could be improved. To be 
considered in the March contest, letters must be 
sent to the Contest Editor on or before March 15. 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, is con- 
ducting a series of ten weekly prize contests for 
readers, with a $50 prize weekly and three grand 
prizes totaling $500 additional (as well as paying 
at regular rates for all non-prizewinners pub- 
lished) for serious or humorous replies in less 
than 200 words (50 words are preferred) to ques- 
tions propounded in its Question Department 
weekly—replies being receivable only by certain 
dates, as announced. As many replies to each 
question as contestants wish to: submit. No re- 
turns. 


Modern Marriages, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
a new Macfadden publication, is offering $1000 in 
prizes for the best stories on marriage and its prob- 


lems submitted to it before April 30, 1925. The 


first prize will be $500, second, $250; third, $100, 
and three prizes of $50 each. Stories must not con- 
tain more than 4500 words. 


Ziffs, Maywood, Ill. is offering $5 for every 
suitable idea for a dainty color drawing to be 
used in its art color section. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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he “Rhythmic 


Ww 
HE writer may be growing in power 
By W. €&. he. when he seems to make least prog- 
ress. A nonproductive period fre- 
quently is the period in which new powers of thought and expression are 
being generated. 

The Hindu philosopher sees rhythm in all things. The inhalation and 
exhalation of the breath, the systole and diastole of the heart, the alternation 
of day and night, of the seasons, of sleeping and waking, the rise and fall 
of the tides and the waxing and waning of the moon—these are to him 
familiar physical evidences of the great law of life. His science of the soul 
is based upon rhythm. By the alternate outbreathing and inbreathing of 
Brahma, the universe passes into manifestation and will return to nonmani- 
festation; the individual soul develops self-consciousness by alternately swing- 
ing into incarnation and back into the spirit realm, where the experiences 
of the past life are assimilated—to bear their fruits when the law of rhythm 
carries the soul back into rebirth. Such is the spirit of the Ancient Wisdom, 
the law of which is rhythm, rhythm, rhythm. 


Even Western science contributes its quota of evidence. It associates 
matter with vibration, and explains electricity, heat, light, sound, and radio- 
activity by postulating waves in the ether. 


One who works with the universal law of rhythm will inevitably progress 
more favorably than another who struggles blindly in opposition to it. As 
every pendulum has its own rate of vibration, so every writer, to an extent, 
has his own “wave length,” and his best work will be done through adher- 
ing to its rhythm. 


It is no mere coincidence that access of power follows a period of inac- 
tivity. Consider how our physical muscles grow. During exercise we wear 
out our strength, rather than increase it. But during the rest that properly 
follows our tired muscles recover, and on the morrow we find our strength 
a degree augmented. 

So with mental activity. Often a season of effort will seem to bear little 
fruit. We find ourselves “growing stale.” ‘To struggle against this mood 
may be unavailing and unwise. The time has come to put the cover on the 
typewriter and give the creative faculties a rest. Let this rest consist of 
a complete diversion. If possible, it should consist in getting close to nature. 
Sometimes a brisk walk or a quiet stroll will reverse the psychic currents and 
restore the lost magnetism. Again, after prolonged effort, several weeks or 
months of relaxation may be necessary. We may take such a rest with a 
clear conscience once we realize that real growth is taking place. Rest alone 
will not accomplish results, nor will practice alone. It is the alternation that 
counts. 

This does not mean working sporadically or irregularly, but rhythmically, 
in harmony with the law—the same law that governs the ripening of grain on 
the stalk or the fruit on the tree—-by the alternation of day and night and 
the seasons, the law under which all things, manifest or hidden, grow and 
ripen. 

When we work, let us work whole-heartedly, with a sure consciouness 

_ that the effort must bear fruit, even though it may be delayed until after 
the next period of relaxation; and when we rest let us do so with equal whole- 
heartedness, confident that we are making progress no less surely than in 
moments of intense activity. 


Crashing the 


How the Editor Looks Upon Promising Work by New Writers; 


Editorial Gate 


For Quick Success, Plan Your Assault Upon Editors Asa 
General Plans a Military Campaign ie 


By Ralph R. Perry 


Assistant Editor, The Frontier 


WHEN a maga- 
zine “discovers” a 
new writer, just 
what has _ taken 
place? If you 
have a mental pic- 
ture of a weary 
editor sporting a 
green eyeshade 
and a bilious cast 
of countenance, 
tossing manu- 
scripts disdainful- 
ly into a wastebas- 
ket, who suddenly 
jumps to his feet 
with a _ whoop, 
clutching a script 
in his fist, and 
slams it down on 
his desk with a 
shriek of ‘“Eureka!”’—you’ve been seeing 
too many movies. 


Now and then an unknown writer sends 
in a yarn of such outstanding merit that 
it forces its way into print without the aid 
of correspondence or drastic editing. The 
editor who finds such a story will be enthus- 
iastic, but his joy will be tempered by doubt 
of his own judgment, because such stories 
are very, very rare indeed. Usually, upon 
investigation, it will be found that this “un- 
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-known” writer has been selling for years 


in magazines the editor never reads, or that 
he is an old hand in the newspaper game who 
has finally written the story that every news- 
paperman is going to write “some day.” 


The process by which true unknown writers — 


are discovered is more like this: 

One of your fellow editors drops a story 
on your desk. ' 

“I wish you’d read this,” he requests cau- 
tiously. 

“We can’t use that on a bet,” you report 


later. “Why, it’s a ghost story. We found 
out what our readers think of ghost stories 
when we—” 

“I know,” he explains patiently. “But 
don’t you think it would be a pretty good 
yarn if he told it right? It’s laid in the 
West, you see, and he seems to know the 
country. I’m going to write him a letter. 
I think he can do stuff for us.” 


’ “Go ahead!” you grin, with an unconcern - 


born of many disillusionments. 


The encouraging letter is written because 
the editor thinks he sees a real yarn, an 
original viewpoint, a grasp of local color, 
or a bit of accurate character-observation in 
the story. I am mentioning the qualities 
which lead to the discovery of a writer in 
what I think is their relative importance, 
but many editors will put characterization 
first. It depends very much on the type of 
magazine they conduct. The actual letters, 
however, are always much alike. The editor 
points out the faults of construction in the 
effort to make the author see that good 
solid entertaining plot, logically built up 
from sound premises, is the foundation of 
success. He then goes on to explain as care- 
fully as he can exactly the type of story his 
magazine wants to buy. The editor han- 
dling the unrush mail will write one such 
letter every week, without much enthusiasm 
—as the letter itself will show. 


ET it marks the critical moment for the 

author. He has been asked, more or less 
explicitly, for more stories. Shall be send 
them instantly, two and three at a time? 
Four writers out of five do. They supply 
work done before the receipt of the editor’s 
letter. Naturally, no change in their work 
is apparent. So far as the editor can see he 
might just as well have enclosed a rejection 
slip. After a polite interval of correspond- 
ence, he will. 
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The fifth man plots a story instead of 
mailing one. Let me illustrate. About a 
month ago I read a sea story laid off the 
Australian coast, full of errors in seaman- 
ship; but the author said he had been an 
American: cowboy in the 80’s. I pointed 
out that men who know the old West are 
scarce, and the market for Westerns lively. 
I got another Australian sea story. On the 
other hand, there was a certain Eskimo 
novel, based on native superstitions. It was 
dreary reading, but the writer seemed to 
have lived with Eskimos in Alaska. We 
asked him if he knew anything about sour- 
doughs. After a month he sent us a story 
of a sluice robbery, but it was badly con- 
structed and full irrelevant description. We 
told him to stick to his plot. Back came 
the yarn—cut to a swift narrative. Sure 
we bought it! 

We have “discovered” this man—but now 
that he has sold us his first story comes the 
critical moment from an editor’s viewpoint. 
We can’t afford to spend all this time for 
the sake of ten magazine pages. But if he 
makes a contributor, if he can sell us three 
stories out of four, we can count on a regu- 
That’s 
worth while. He has established himself 
with a definite market. We have added a 
recruit to the team of thirty odd writers 
who fill eighty per cent of our space. 


lar supply of Alaskan narratives. 


HAVE tried to make it clear that the dis- 

covery of a writer is a process which fre- 
quently takes months to complete and in- 
volves considerable insight and co-operation 
on the part of the editor. From the writer’s 
viewpoint, the tactics this situation indicates 
are obvious and well understood. Unless a 
writer has a: power of keen observation and 
a grip on human experience and dramatic 
values his. work will not be noticed. Unless 
he has sufficient mastery of the technique of 
fiction to select, replot, and construct his 
material according to the editor’s sugges- 
tions he cannot take advantage of the atten- 
tion his work attracts. Everything the editor 
can say about the policy of his magazine is 
stated in the rejection slip as clearly as he 
can phrase it, or is apparent after an hour’s 
critical study of the magazine itself. If you 
want to sell a.story pick a magazine and go 
gunning for it. That’s tactics. Mighty few 
birds are brought home by a hunter who 
closes his eyes and blazes away into the air. 


The selection of the magazine, however, 


is a question of.strategy. Neither the maga- 
zine nor the author is benefited much by the 
sale of one story. Both want to place a 
large percentage of all that the author 
writes ; and the young author wants to plan 
his work so that he can begin selling at once | 
a type of story for which he can obtain © 
higher and higher rates as his abilities in- — 
crease. 4 

The young author’s difficulty in making | 
such a selection, and the reason he writes © 
stories in all fields, lies in the fact that to — 
some extent he has ability in all lines. He © 


sees that the magazine market can be classi- © 


fied roughly into stories of love, adventure, © 
humor, business; ambition, crime-detection, — 
rural life, and confessions. But the more | 
he analyzes himself the narrower the field | 
becomes. 
Few women can handle the adventure 
story as it is published by the action maga- 
zines. For the love stories of realists there 
is a small market, particularly among the | 
newsprint magazines where most writers get 
their start. Detective stories often become 
monotonous, and a writer must know big 
city life to specialize in them. A morning's 
study will show most writers that they can 
do their best work in only one field—and 
they can begin their self-analysis with the 
axiom that while they are young only their 
best, their very best work, will sell at all. 


T is an estimate, but I think a conserva- 

one, that if writers would plan their as- 
sault on the editorial offices as a general 
plans a military campaign they would sell 
their first story a year sooner, and then con- 
tinue to sell, instead of enduring a long per- 
iod in which only two or three stories a year 
are placed. Every yarn should be written 
to make a definite emotional effect on the 
reader and for a particular magazine. As 
schools of fiction develop and improve it is 
easier for a newcomer to learn technique. 
but I fear that on that very account it will 
constantly become more necessary to study 
the magazine market. Editors have all they 
can do now. If students of short-story writ- 
ing double or triple they inrush mail, as they 
are liable to do, ediférs will no longer have 
time to search for tal etween the lines 
of a manuscript. In any @ase, why should 
an author wait to be, “discovered” when it 
is possible for him to crash the editorial 
gate? 
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Dr. Shastid 1s the author of “Simon of Cyrene,” “Who Shall Com- 
mand Thy Heart?” and other novels. Before entering the fiction field 
he published many books on ophthalmic surgery, medical jurispru- 
dence, and other phases of science. He is a contributor to leading 
scientific journals and wrote more than 3000 articles for the Ameri- 


can Encyclopedia of Ophthalmology. 


The Story “Arch” and Its Unity 


Analysis of the Rising and Falling Action in Novel Development 
—The Natural Way of Building a Story Is the 
Technically Correct Way 


By Thomas Hall Shastid, M.D., LL.B., Sc.D., Ete. 
PART I—THE STORY “ARCH” 


HERE are just two 

ways in which any 

story can be cast as a 
whole —the Shakespeare 
way and the Ibsen way. 
It matters not whether the 
story is to be a short-story, 
a novelette, a novel, or a 
drama. Neither does it 
matter whether the story 
is to be a tragedy or a 
comedy, or a comedy and 
tragedy combined. There 
are just two ways to write 
it. The Shakespeare way 
is to take a set of charac- 
ters, selected with refer- 
ence to a theme, introduce 
them as they appear under 
ordinary circum- 
stances and in their usual 
relations to one another, 
and then, this having been 
clearly done, to introduce 
into the tale what is technically called “the 
exciting force.” This is some event which, 
by disturbing the normal relations of the 
characters, begets the story. The story, 
so begotten, passes through a series of stages 
which, collectively, ore called “the rising 
action.” This rising action culminates in 
“the crisis’—a situation wherein the con- 
tending forces stand at the highest possible 
tension, and are more or less equally bal- 
anced. The crisis is really the heart of the 
story, or play. Every tale consists, in its 
essence, of conflict, and a crisis is simply 
the great master conflict, that vast struggle 
for which the lesser conflicts of the rising 
action simply serve as preparation and from 
which the later conflicts of the story come 
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forth, or issue, as conse- 
quences, The crisis being 
so important, it must be 
treated with corresponding 
fullness and emphasis. | 

It is often a good plan, 
because of the very great 
importance of the crisis, to 
follow it with a number of 
scenes which, collectively, 
are styled “the crisis em- 
phasis.” This part is for 
the purpose of “holding 
the note,” prolonging the 
suspense, getting out of 
this, the central situation 
of the book, the whole pos- 
sible range and intensity, 
the maximum effect. 

After the crisis em- 
phasis comes what is called 
“the falling action.” Now, 
just as the action of 
the whole story was begot- 
ten by the exciting force (the rising action 
directly, and the falling action indirectly), 
so the falling action is directly engendered 
by some act or decision on the part of 
the chief character or of his main antag- 
onist. This is called “the tragic force.” 
For weal or for woe the central character 
or his chief opponent makes some vital de- 
cision, and the consequences thereof con- 
stitute the falling action. 

The falling action, which consists of a 
number of logically succeeding conflicts all 
growing directly out of the crisis and its 
tragic force (indirectly out of the exciting 
force), terminates in what is known as “the 
catastrophe’”—which part, as you know, 
forms the end of the book. It is, however, 
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more than merely the end, it is the logical 
consequence, also, of the whole preceding 
portion of the story. It must be so in- 
evitably the outcome of what has preceded 
that that preceding portion shall clearly be 
felt as merely preparation for it. 

This is not an artificial way of building 
a story. It is the natural way. In any tale 
there must inevitably be at least three parts. 
The story must have a beginning—it must 
commence. It must, just as clearly, have 
an end—eventuate in something whereby 
some principle of life is illustrated. And, 
on its way from its beginning to its end, 
it must pass through a stage of suspense. 
That stage is the crisis. But if a story con- 
tained only a beginning, a crisis (or suspen- 
sive portion), and a logical conclusion, it 
would still have little value as a story. The 
most effective points—the crisis and the con- 
clusion—must each grow up out of other 
matters, be the acme, or the top, of some- 
thing, or they will come in flat. Hence the 
necessity, between the exciting force, or 
beginning of the tale, and the crisis, of a 
series of events all working toward the 
crisis ; hence also the necessity, between the 
crisis and the catastrophe, or end of the 
story, of a series of events all working to- 
ward the catastrophe. In a mere anecdote 
there are only the beginning, the crisis, and 
the catastrophe. But in a tale or play of 
any length, there must, between the begin- 
ning and the crisis, and, again, between the 
crisis and the catastrophe, occur a series of 
events—to which series the crisis and the 
catastrophe are to stand as the natural cul- 
minations. In other words, climax. 

At this point I wish to say that I employ 
the term “climax” in its original and proper 
meaning of an ascent, not the top of the 
ascent. The top of the ascent is the acme; 
the ascent itself, the climax. “Climax” is 
simply Greek for “ladder,” and “acme.” 
for “top,” “point,” or “extremity.” We 
should not confound together the two mean- 
ings, as is commonly done. 


It is also exceedingly unfortunate that 
what is called “the falling action” has been 
so named. The term seems to imply, and, 
I believe, to most persons it does actually 
imply, that the course of the story from 
the crisis to the catastrophe is a passage 
from a point of greater to a point of less 
intensity. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The course of any good story, 
from beginning to end, is always from 


less to greater intensity—points of lowered 
tension being supplied from time to time 
merely by way of relief and contrast. We 
ought really to call the rising action the 
first climax, or ascent, and the falling action 
the second climax, or second ascent. It © 
should, by the way, be always remembered © 


that the two ascents, or climaxes, are sub- ~ 


stantially never in exact line with each other. | 
At the crisis the tale not merely begins to 
make a second ascent, but it makes it at a | 
lateral angle, so to speak, with the first © 
ascent. 
a sidewise angle with each other. 
not for this angle (or change in the course 
of things) there would be only one long 
ladder. 


Now that is the Shakespeare way of 

telling a tale. Whether or not Shakes- 
peare was conscious of the fact that he had 
a way, a method of tale-telling, is absolutely 
immaterial. The fact is that he had a way. 
Now the Ibsen way of telling a tale is not [ 
so very different, fundamentally, from the 7 
Shakespeare way, though it is very different 
indeed if superficially considered. Ibsen, 
that is to say, opens his story not at the 
beginning of things, but far, far along in 
the story’s course—as a rule away over in 
the second ascent, somewhere between the 
crisis and the catastrophe. Sometimes he 
begins it in the very middle of the catas- 
trophe. Wherever he begins it, ali the pre- 
ceding course of the story gradually leaks 
out as the play proceeds. By the time 
the play is finished, you have received the 
complete story, just as if the play had been 
Shakespearean. But only a portion of the 
story has been enacted in front of your eyes. 
The greater part of it is generally supposed 
to have happened before the curtain first 
went up, and all those so necessary preced- 
ing matters come out, either directly or by 
implication, in the various deeds or dialogues 
which do take place before you. Such a 
method, very obviously, can only be applied 
to short and, for the most part, simple ma- 
terial. It is well adapted to tales wherein 
the central character or characters undergo 
no great number of psychologic changes. 
It is not well adapted to a story wherein 
the central character passes through a long 
series of psychologic changes, many of them 
intricate and occurring, moreover, in nu- 
merous portions of the world. 

(Part II, The Unity, Will Appear in the April Issue) 
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Plagiarism 


Impossible 


By Chauncey Thomas 


“Let those hold who may, and those take who can.”—Caveman. 


Editor's Note—Since the publication of A. H. 
Bittner’s article on Plagiarism in the January is- 
sue many articles and letters bearing on the sub- 
ject have been received. It may be possible at 
some later date to gather these opinions into a 
symposium. In the following article Mr. Thomas, 
whose stories of the West won a permanent place 
in American literature when published several 
years ago, takes what might seem to be a stand 
in opposition to some of Mr. Bittner’s views. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that he ts not con- 
cerned with the despicable type of plagiarism which 
consists in the outright theft of another's literary 
work and passing it off as one’s own, but with 
more subtle phases of the subject. 


HAT is mine no one can take. 

When the time comes and someone 

takes it, “twas mine, ’tis his, and has 
been slave to thousands.” This applies to 
all things dear, from filched purse to plag- 
iarism, from wife to land and leadership. 
No title is eternal. Ownership is the power 
to have and to hold. Every contract, every 
deed—and a deed is but a contract between 
the herd and the one—all rest on steel. Guns 
on the frontier alone give title to inland 
homes. The mountain lion pulls down the 
deer. It is his. The grizzly comes down 
the gulch and the blood-scented wind. The 
deer is his. The hunter levels steel and 
in a flash both deer and grizzly are his. It 
is the Law of Life. 

Someone well remarked that if another 
takes my brass and turns it into gold, that 
is his inborn right and for the good of all, 
including me. But if he takes the golden 
lines of Shakespeare and turns them into 
brass, then he has in no way hurt Shakes- 
peare and has thereby created his own pun- 
ishment. 

A story is but an invention. The story 
of steel is one brain piled on another till 
the heap equals the sewing machine, the 
railroad, the whole air of the earth trem- 
bling with thought and feeling that we call 
radio. Napoleon plagiarized the war moves 
of Alexander and of Genghis Khan; Han- 
nibal was in command at the Battle of the 
Lakes less than ten years ago against the 
Russians, with Hindenburg as adjutant. 
Napeoleon and the German won, Hannibal 
pet they took his brass and turned it into 
old. 


When the man comes who can improve 
Hamlet as a study of vengeance, who can 
outdo Othello as a word picture of jealousy, 
then he can and will brazenly plagiarize 
them, and thereby kill them and take his 
rightful place in front. When the grizzly 
to come starts down the gulch the mountain 
lion that is departs, and is soon forgotten. 
The time will come when Shakespeare will 
be no more, buried unremembered in the 
commonplace of yesterday. There were 
Shakespeares two hundred thousand years 
ago, scratched on bones. The bones we 
have, the Shakespeare of his age we know 
not, and for him care not. History rolls. 
Who plagiarizes more than Shakespeare? 
Plagiarism is the cream of criticism. 

My own few good stories have been 
stolen, plagiarized, twisted and tortured into 
many shapes many a time during the past 
quarter of a century, not only by writers 
but knowingly and deliberately by well- 
known editors—and I am both a writer and 
an editor myself—and today who recalls 
these things? But the stories themselves 
still stand, reprinted and reread today all 
unhurt, simply because what is mine no man 
can steal. I did not care. 


"THE plot, the everything, in story, statue, 

, song or painting, is but the tool the 
maker uses with which to impress his own 
personality on the minds of others. If he 
is a good workman and someone steals his 
hammer, then he uses another tool, or even 
his bare hands. If he can swing the ham- 
mer of Thor he need have no fear of any 
thief, and if a stronger hand can swing 
it better, then the hammer belongs to the 
new hand—it is his. “To whom do you 
leave your kingdom?” was asked of the 
dying Alexander. “To the strongest—he 
will get it anyhow.” That is the finest will 
on record. 

What is said in writing is of little 
weight ; how it is said is all-important. And 
no two men yet spoke alike. “Ruth” has 
been plagiarized a million times; several of 
the plagiarisms lie flat on the seller’s table 
today, and others will come off the rollers 
next month, and for years to come, but no 
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one has ever stolen “Ruth” from the Bible. 

There are only a few emotions—fear, 
love, jealousy, revenge, humor, and _ their 
kin—I hold that Life has but four from 
which all else springs—Reason, Love, Will 
and Humor—but be all that as it may, and 
’tis largely a matter of personal definitions, 
the iron fact stands that these few we all 
must use or not at all, and except the first 
bone scratched, we all of us are plagiarists. 
Nothing at its best so far is original, all 
things are compounded out of many minds 
and many years. So with stories. 

The yokel’s criticism of Hamlet is the 
finest yet made—“Just a string of quota- 
tions.” That he got the cart before the 
horse was not Shakespeare’s fault, but 
Shakespeare’s glory. The hardest mind to 
impress is the dullest, and the golden rain 
of ‘Shakespeare had become a part of the 
clod till the yokel thought it was his very 
own, 


_ All there is to writing is playing on an- 
other mind to create an emotion or a con- 
clusion therein as on a piano, and words | 
are but the keys. As Lowell says, 


“Though old the thought and oft ex- 
pressed, 
’Tis his at last who says it best.” 


Plagiarize that if you can. Yet all of 
it, except it iself, runs back through the 
ages, chiseled and voiced ten thousan‘] times. 
But at last ’tis Lowell’s, till another says 
it better. 


Plagiarism is purely a business matter 
between editor and reader, just like the 
buying and selling of all other kinds of 
stolen and imitation articles. It does not 
concern the writer. A leaden sword cannot 
hurt a Damascus blade; though they look 
alike. ’Tis the singing temper and not the 
shape that makes the Damascus what it is. 


Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 2) 

The Affiliated Press Service, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. Uthai Vincent Wilcox, editor, 
writes: “We are anxious to secure correspond- 
ents in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
City, Kansas City, Chicago and a few other cities 
of size. These correspondents must be able to 
secure facts and do research work as directed. 
They will be furnished with credentials if they 
show themselves capable. Assignments will be 
made and class of work outlined and payment 
made for the gathering of special news material 
relating largely to social, industrial and educa- 
tional welfare work. Facts will be given first 
consideration and not fine writing. This material, 
accepted and paid for on acceptance, will be used 
for articles and embodied in newspaper features 
and special features. Ask writers to give their 
qualifications, enclosing with their first letter 
stamped and addressed envelope. In this way we 
can let them know if we can use them in their 
city.” 

Weird Tales, 317 Baldwin Building, Indianap- 
olis, has been unable as yet to pay off the old 
authors’ accounts it owes and sends the following 
letter to the unpaid writers under date of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, signed by Wm. R. Springer, president 
of the popular Fiction Publishing Company: ‘“We 
are writing you to keep you posted on the prog- 
ress of Weird Tales under the new ownership and 
management. Even though we are progressing 
very well and are paying our current obligations, 
yet it is a little too early for us to show a real 
profit and pay off the old authors’ accounts, in- 
curred by the former owners. It is almost be- 
yond the imagination of one not directly connected 
with the publishing business to understand thor- 


oughly just how difficult it is and how much time 
it requires to launch a publication successfully— 
especially after the run-down condition that Weird 
Tales was in. By inspecting a current issue you 
will convince yourself that we are putting out a 7 
real magazine, and with it success is sure to come, © 
You will be doing your part by having patience 7 
with this new organization, and we will keep you 
informed from time to time of our progress.” 


Vacation Magazine, Orchard Island, Ohio, writes 


that it is in the market for manuscripts and illus- 


trations dealing with vacations spent at summer |~ 


resorts in mountains and at lakes or with anything © 
that implies vacation recreation. A. R. Tarr of 
the staff further says: “Our first issue will not 
be out until May next.” No mention is made of 
rates paid. 


Popular Finance, 15 Moore Street, New York, 
and Mystery Magazine, 168 Twenty-third 
Street, New York, have been discontinued. 


Paris, a new art and humor magazine put out 
by the Paris Publishing Company, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., is in the market for breezy jokes and 
sketches, and particularly desires one-line philoso- 
phies, of a sophisticated, sexy tinge. It promises 
liberal payment and immediate action. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, makes a point of prompt decisions. A 
recent letter to a contributor states that unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned within forty- 
eight hours. 

Motor Camper and Tourist, 53 Park Place, 
New York, J. D. Long, managing editor, writes: 
“We do not run any verse whatsoever in this pub- 
lication.” 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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‘Teasing 


How Even a Trite Plot May Be Made to Intrigue the Reader 
Through Deft Handling of Suspense Element; Importance 
of Partial Revealing in Fictional Narration 


By Willis K. Jones 


BEST 
GIRL had a se- 
cret. No matter 
how I begged, 
she would not 
tell it to me. The 
more she con- 
cealed it, ‘the 
more anxious 
was to learn it, 
until finally I 
was _ absolutely 
determined to 
find out. 

And _ now she, 
having served 


feminine inter- 
est, may with- 
draw from the 
scene, because it 
is of my secret, not hers, that I am writing, 
the secret of writing salable stories. Every 
story I have written since I made the dis- 
covery has been disposed of, often on the 
first trip. 

I am ashamed to figure the number of 
stories I have written since beginning the 
game. Many of them, having visited their 
seventeen editors without receiving a word 
of approval, have been retired to the limbo 
of the lost. Occasionally one of them sold; 
but each of those, as I realize now, studying 
them now in the light of my secret, contained 
one essential. 


If you are still reading, I have illustrated 
my point: that it is best to lure a reader 
into the story by partially revealing, partially 
concealing something. 

_ You knew that? All right. You’ve read 
it before? So had I. In dozens of text- 
books, Wilkie Collins’s “Keep ’em guessing” 
advice has been repeated in various forms. 
But have you used it? Have you kept it 
constantly in mind, or have you forgotten 


WILLIS K. JONES 


as a point for 


it, along with the scores of other sugges- 
tions contained in those same _ textbooks? 
Marconi did not discover the principle of 
wireless. He put other people’s findings to 
work and made for himself a reputation as 
a discoverer and inventor. 


Let me illustrate by a recent sale what I 
mean. A young man, in love with a young- 
looking, but mature-acting girl, is repeatedly 
refused. Determining to run away to Africa, 
he meets on the beach a curious man, owner 
of a more curious yacht, who explains that 
he, too, ran away, and now in repentance 
is returning to look up his old flame. He 
promises to help the young man to win his 
girl fiirst, and invites the man, the girl, and 
a chaperon to dine on the yacht. A year 
ago I should probably have had some insig- 
nificant occurrence on the yacht decide the 
girl, and with a scene showing how the old 
sailor was also successful, have ended the 
story. And then I should have wondered 
why editors were so unanimous in turning 
it down. 


UT that would not be “teasing” the 
readers sufficiently. So I had to do 
some more plotting to make them wait. (And 
what a help the Wit-Sharpeners have been 
in providing five-finger exercises in. plot- 
ting.) The young man proposes on his way 
to the yacht, and is accepted, but he begins 
to wonder whether he really loves her, now 
that he has won her. Finally in comes the . 
sailor, recognizing in the girl—in spite of 
the fact that she has had “gland treatment” 
and had her face “lifted” —his former sweet- 
heart. Should the big scene where she begs 
the younger man to free her from her prom- 
ise be inserted now? No, not yet. Tease 
the readers a little longer. 

Both the pair had given their words. 
Honor compelled them to go on with the 
ceremony. She is ashamed to beg off, and 
the young man knows that he is her mother’s 
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choice, and so, while the readers are on 
their toes (as at least I want them to be) 
the wedding starts. Then a quick, carefully 
motivated breakdown, a shifting, and the 
story ends. 

This teasing of the readers is what I mean 
as a way of selling stories. They like to 
be kept guessing, and editors recognize that 
demand when they are buying. So, if you 
want to write stories that sell, keep the in- 
junction ever in your mind. Don’t be satis- 
fied till you have extracted the maximum of 
suspense from a situation or story. 

‘However, there is a warning. Play fair. 
The movies are not safe examples to follow 
in this respect, for they too frequently de- 
pend upon unthinking audiences and rapid 
action to cover their faults. Do you remem- 
ber “One Exciting Night”? Plenty of sus- 
pense, but the actors do many illogical things 
just to keep spectators on the edge of their 
seats. 

O. Henry knew how to tease readers, but 
if you read one of his stories a second time 
you will realize that only your denseness 
kept you from seeing the signposts which he 
put in the way. “Mammon and the Archer” 
is an example. Richard laments that he 
can’t buy a minute of time for cash. “You 
say money won't buy time,” replies his mil- 
lionaire father. “Well, of course you can’t 
order eternity wrapped up and delivered at 
your residence for a price, but I’ve seen 
Father Time get pretty bad stone bruises on 
his heels when he walked through the gold 
diggings,” and he proceeds to buy time, an 
hour of it. 

There is only one place to stop at in this 
game of teasing the reader, and the hard 
part is to discover just where he begins to 
get tired of waiting. Heaping up complica- 
tions, tying the knots tighter, is fascinating 
until it goes too far. But if, while knitting 
a complication, you leave a loophole through 
which the reader sees a way out, he will go 
on with the chase. 

If you have ever played tag with a child, 
you'll know what I mean. If you put on 
speed at once and outdistance him he gets 
tired and discouraged and quits; while, if 
you keep just out of his reach, making him 
think that in another step or two he will 
overtake you, you spur him on. Partial rev- 
elation acts in the same way as a spur for 
the reader. 

A play ran for awhile in New York under 


the title, “The Plot Thickens.” But unless 
a plot thins at the same time, it will become 
so thick a curtain that no one cares to know 
what lies beyond it. There is an intellectual 
pleasure in it, too, which may account for 
the taste for mystery stories among many | 
noted people. The eye perceives a pattern | 
(though it may be only a very dim pattern) 
and tells the mind, which gets a sense of 
satisfaction. But there has to be something 
to be seen. The mystery story where no one 
is suspected is not so thrilling as the one in 
which suspicion may rest on half a dozen 
characters. 


CONSIDER styles in clothes. How do 

you explain peekaboo waists and open 
work and nude stockings? Why are di 
aphanous clothes more intriguing than thick 
ones? Why are seminude pictures more 
suggestive than entirely nude figures? Be- © 
cause entire concealment or revealing has 
not nearly the power of only partial revela- 
tion. A consideration of styles might be a 
hint for writers. 

Even a very plain girl, by the proper 
clothes, the proper balance between cover- 
ing and discovering, may become attractive 
and charming, if not actually beautiful. And 
a plain idea, a commonplace plot, can be 
dressed up into an interesting story by con- 
tinually teasing the reader. ; 

You must have read a dozen tales about 
a young man hesitating to marry because his 
widowed mother has no one but him for 
support. You would label the plot germ trite. 
But see what Alma and Paul Ellerbe did 
with this situation in their story, “Sunshine, 
Fresh Air and a View,” which appeared in 
the October Woman’s Home Companion. 

David Hatch, a twenty-five-year-old sten- 
ographer, immediately wins sympathy be- 
cause of weariness in his struggle to pro- 
vide for his mother the three comforts of 
the title. In two months he may get his 
raise in salary, which will make possible 
their dream of eleven years. Circumstances 
so conspire that he shall meet and become 
interested in Lucita, a dancer out of work. 
Nothing especially novel in that fact, but 
the reader’s interest is kept alive through 
just one element of apprehension: What 
will his mother say when she finds out? 

The authors might have had David tell 
his mother on the first page—but that would 
have brought the story to a close at the very 
beginning. They plan to make us think 
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several times that he is going to tell her, but 
always some unexpected incident forestalls 
the confession, and so we are “teased” along. 
Then comes a shock. 


“They were married six weeks later. On 
the first day of the two weeks’ vacation he 
had meant to spend with his mother at Sea- 
side.” 

If there has been apprehension before 
over what Mrs. Hatch will say, the feeling 
is much deepened now that David has man- 
aged to get himself so inextricably involved. 
Needless to say, the authors would not have 
been able to predicate keen suspense on such 
a situation if they had not succeeded in mak- 
ing us see David and his mother as real peo- 
ple, and leading us to feel the same concern 
over their anxieties and heartaches as we 
would over those of anyone near and dear. 
They are careful to sketch Amanda Hatch 
with sympathetic strokes and to show how 
she has been looking forward to the Seaside 
vacation, which has been postponed for one 
day on her son’s pretext of visiting the cot- 
tage first and getting things ready. 

“She was happier over the idea of Sea- 
side than Dave had ever seen her.” But 
that was before she had a daughter-in-law. 
Will she go now? Will she even accept the 
girl? By describing David’s anxiety to know 
his mother’s reactions, the authors whet our 
own desires and continue to tease us. 

After the day’s outing and the marriage, 
the young couple return to New York. Do 
they go to Mrs. Hatch, and does she say 
it’s all right, and do the three start for Sea- 
side together? Not on your life! The 
Ellerbes are having too much fun playing 
with our curiosity to end everything so soon. 


They return, but, still afraid to face 
David’s mother, Lucita goes to her own 
room. David finds his mother too sick to 
listen to his news, and he postpones the an- 
nouncement. Another “teaser.” The doc- 
tor says she will need to be looked after for 
at least a. week, and the young man spends 
his wedding night nursing his mother. So 
we are still waiting to learn how she will 
receive the news. 


_Ten days drag on. Finally David leaves 
his mother in care of a neighbor and goes 
for a belated honeymoon, from which he 
comes back a dual person. “Every day he 
said, “T’ll tell her tonight,” and every night 
he didn’t. He went to see Lucita instead.” 
- . “Pll wait and see if I get the raise on 


the first of July, and if I do, I'll tell her 
then. It'll make it easier.’ ” 


The raise comes and now he’ll have to tell 
her. If he doesn’t she'll start out to look 
for the new apartment she has been counting 
upon. All the time we read the paragraph 
describing her waiting in the little dark sit- 
ting room which she hopes to leave forever, 
we expect to have our question answered. 
And we continue to be teased as David hesi- 
tates and, before his front door—ponders 
the problem. 


“To tell her now while she was still weak 
from illness might—he didn’t know what it 
might do. Perhaps it would kill her. He 
couldn’t be sure. She had no life whatever, 
apart from him. 

“He couldn’t do it. 

“And yet he had to.” 

So, anxious to postpone the dreaded mo- 
ment, he goes to Lucita, whom he finds 
daubed with rouge and mascara after an un- 
successful hunt for a job that would have 
relieved their worries. 


And it is there that Mrs. Hatch, at last 
suspicious enough to follow her son, finds 


them. Now we will find out what she 
thinks. 


But not too fast: A little more delay. Mis- 
understandings arise and are cleared away 
before we are given the answer. The mother, 
naturally, is going to make the best of it. 
Nothing surprising about her attitude; the 
whole thing might have been decided on the 


first page-—but that would not have made a 


story. 


Of course there is more to “Sunshine, 
Fresh Air and a View” than technical 
tricks. There is clever phrasing and charac- 
ter-drawing that makes the story people 
stand out from the page; yet the teasing, I 
am sure, is what carried if into an exacting 
magazine. The authors had a plot so simple 
as to be almost negligible; but they “kept 
us guessing.” 


ALL this, I know, has been previously said 

in various ways, but I had read it many 
times unthinkingly before I was made to see 
what it meant. How my eyes were finally 
opened to this trick of the trade is another 
story, but if anyone should happen to be 
as grateful to me for pointing it out as I 
am to those who finally made me realize it, 
I shall be well repaid for writing about the 
secret. 
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The Other Side of the Picture— 
a Feminine View 


It is always interesting to get a new viewpoint 
on phases of topics discussed by AutHoR & Jour- 
NALIST writers—particularly when so vigorously 
expressed as in the following letter from Jessic 
Armstrong Crill of Anaheim, Calif. We suspect, 
however, that Warren H. Miller was indulging in 
a little irony, when he made some of the observa- 
tions to which our correspondent takes exception. 


N adventure story called “Barter” has just 

been published in the Satevepost. My hus- 

band, an average, intelligent reader, was 
much interested in it. He returned from a duck- 
shoot in Imperial Valley, after the final installment 
had arrived. One of his first questions was: “Well, 
are Allaire and Pom married?” 

I said: “Tell me the phases that interested 
you most in that story. I want to know for a 
special reason.” 

“Why, the repartee between Pom and Allaire— 
the way they smoked each other out” was the 
prompt reply. 

So—what interested one virile and regular fel- 
low was the love element in a successful adventure 
story. 

Warren H. Miller says in his December article: 
“Half of sex complication, anyhow, is but the re- 
flex of the author’s own lascivious mind, so why 
must you weave your story around it?” etc. Did 
the dear man ever stop to think that it was only 
as a result of what was, in all probability, a slight 
touch of sex complication, that he arrived in this 
land of the free, to write us such nice articles? 

I don’t believe Hawthorne was a pervert, yet 
he gave us the classic, “The Scarlet Letter.” Would 
Kipling have done better had he said, “S-sh! Las- 
civious mind!” and refused to pen the greatest 
of stories, “Without Benefit of Clergy?” Even 
red-blooded, he-man stories stand a better chance 
to rank as literature if they portray the eternal 
drama of the sexes in a forceful way. Therefore, 
if we are big and clean and human enough so 
to portray one of the greatest elements of hu- 
man nature, let us continue to do! 

In his January article Mr. Miller tells us all 
about “bookish people” who see life always through 
bookish glasses at second hand; are alarmed and 
disturbed and rendered unhappy by any story that 
tears asids the veil and shows them life as it really 
is lived by the bulk of their fellowmen.” 

Now, I don’t care to read about people fighting 
till their entrails are scattered over the slippery 
deck, and several quarts of blood are smeared 
artistically here and there. I’m not alarmed; I’m 
just bored! I admit that I hate bad smells and 
nasty sights. I’d lots rather eat at a table with 
people who bathe and change their clothes than 
with those who consider these trifles effeminate. 
I don’t think it shows emasculation and sissiness 
not to wish to wallow in physical filth. I don’t 
consider myself an “old lady” nor a “female uncle” 
just because a soul struggle is as real to me as 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


a knife fight? It doesn’t make me nervous, either ; 
it just gags me! And—if one cannot write real 
literature—let us not therefore malign it, and 
those who can. 

It is only fair to add, in conclusion, that aside 
from these few little exceptions, I found Mr. Mil- 
ler’s articles extremely helpful and inspiring, espe- 
cially his analysis of the actual market needs of 
concrete publications, and his sidelights upon the 
personnel of their various editors. His articles 
are bethumbed, marked and interlined, at the 
points I especially want to remember—not just 
articles to read once and mayhap disagree with a 
bit—but excerpts from our invaluable textbook, 
Tue AutTHor & JOURNALIST. 


Battle on For Authors’ Copyright Bill 
S this issue of THe AutHor & JOURNALIST 
goes to press, the battle is on before the 
House Patents Committee for the Perkins Bill, 
generally known as the Authors’ Bill, which, if 
passed, will give the United States a much-desired 
satisfactory copyright law. 

The bill was drafted by Thorvald Solberg, reg- 
ister of copyrights, from his half century of copy- 
right experience, and meets with the approval of 
the Authors’ League of America. Authors should 
exercise every bit of influence they can muster in 
favor of its passage. 

At present, it is impossible to obtain a copy- 
right on most classes of manuscripts, until they 
have actually been published; the law therefore 
protects publisher rather than author. The new 
bill vests copyright ownership in the author of a 
manuscript, the heading of the bill being as fol- 
lows: 

Copyright to Vest in Author, upon Creation of His 
Work 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled. That copyright is secured by this 
Act for the writings of authors from time of the 
making of their works, whether unpublished or pub- 
lished, for the term of copyright protection herein- 
after provided. Such copyright shall vest in the au- 
thor of any such work immediately upon the mak- 
ing of the work and shall not depend upon the ac- 
complishment of any conditions or formalities 
whatever: Provided, however, That for the purposes 
of preserving evidence and facilitating transfers of 
copyright and rights thereunder, any author or his 
executors, administrators or assigns may obtain 
registration for such work upon complying with the 
provisions of this Act, and the certificate of such 
registration, under seal of the Copyright Office, 
shall be admitted in any court as prima facie evi- 
dence of the facts stated therein. 


The bill further provides that motion picture 
scenarios (which at present cannot be protected by 
copyright) shall be subject to copyright in the 
same manner as other works. 


More Bait for the Unwary 


RITERS who submit copy to a publica- 

Y tion advertised as The Devil’s Book, at Los 

' Angeles, Calif., receive back with their 
manuscripts a quantity of circular matter inviting 
them to pay $5 for the privilege of joining the 


. 
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“California Authors Club,” Melvin C. Churchill, 
secretary. The literature contains such interesting 
information as the following: 


“The average writer must be well known or 
have a ‘pull’ no matter what the value of his work 
is. Once a writer gains a reputation publishers 
will print almost anything he writes. * * * * 
Your membership card will gain the privilege of 
interviews with editors, publishers, and prominent 
people that you could not receive otherwise.” 

Mr. Churchill, sponsor of the club, will be re- 
called as the originator of such erstwhile ventures 
as Gloom and Churchill’s News Review, and from 
the literature it may be gleaned that he has num- 
erous other publishing plans. If the reader is not 
interested in the short road to literary success 
through membership in the Club, he may send 
50 cents for a book which tells how “with ridicu- 
lously small capital” he may become prosperous in 
the mail-order business. As painted, the profits 
from such enterprises appear to exceed even those 
reaped by the author who, having gained a reputa- 
tion, finds that the publishers will “print almost 
anything he writes.” 


Volume Commemorates 
“The Year and the Days” 


N attractive and interesting volume of verse 

just from the presses of Tue AutHor & 
JourNALisT, is “The Year and the Days,” by 
Clara L. Nicolay (60c). 

Miss Nicolay is a linguist and professor of 
modern languages in Blue Mountain College, Blue 
Mountain, Miss. Her verse shows the imprint of 
a world-traveler, an investigating turn of mind, 
and a penchant for the curious and hidden. The 
collection of poems in this little volume, to our 
way of thinking, marks their author as one who 
will become more widely known. 


The arrangement is in itself unique. Beginning 
with “The Song of the Months,” the author takes 
us through the year, devoting a poem to each 
season, each month, and each day of special im- 
port. The volume should prove of special value 
to teachers or readers desirous of finding poems 
to fit special anniversaries. As many of the poems 
commemorate religious anniversaries, this use 
could be extended also to those arranging Sunday 
School programs. The following selection will 
convey an idea of the equality of Miss Nicolay’s 
verse: 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


Night of the roses, of the elfin dance, 
When Summer takes the crown from parting 
Spring, 
hen pixies titter, nixics splash and glance, 
Titania’s people draw the magic ring. 


When all the shimmering host of fairy lore 
as whispering, piping, fiddling through the 
glens— 
On jeweled moon rays an enchanted shore 
Sends silver-veiled, gold-armored denizens. 


Snow maidens gorgeous in the north light’s beams, 
And summoned by the horn of Oberon, 

Along still waters wander dear, dead dreams— 
The cock crows—all the witchery is gone. 


between acts 


When he’s not amusing folks on 
the stage of The Follies, Will 
Rogers has other ways of turning 
minutes into money. 


With his Corona, in his dressing 
room, he turned out his famous 
book, “The Illiterate Digest’”— 
the best selling book of humor of 
the year. 

* * * * * 
That’s the advantage of owning a 
Corona. You can use it any where, 
any time—make something of the 
—_ moments most people squan- 

er. 


By the way, have you seen the New 
Corona? You can use it anywhere, 


_ standard keyboard, the same as big 


office machines, yet it is portable. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy 
terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book or write Corona 
Typewriter Co., Inc., 148 Main St., 
Groton, N. Y. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS | 


= Page of Comment and Gossip About 
the 
Fiction 


Training Course and 


Simplified 
General 


Writing Topics in 


Vou. 2, No. 3 


Marcu, 1925 


By Davin Rarretock 


REVIEWER COMPLAINS 


Finds Book on Technique to Be 
Valueless to Ambitious 
Writers 


“More and more authors are 
drawing their situations from the 
life about them,”’ says Ralph Bar- 
stow, writing in Everybody’s 
Magazine. “Imagination _ still 
plays its potent part, but it is 
imagination corrected by experi- 
ence.’”” Imagination, experience, 
and it might be added, technical 
training, are three essentials in 
the equipment of a writer who 
hopes to achieve success. 

The book reviewer of the Chi- 
cago Daily News makes a com- 
plaint which is not a new one nor 
is it entirely unfounded. Apropos 
a recent book on how to write 
stories, by an eastern instructor, 
the reviewer said: “If you want 
to become a writer, avoid this 
book like the devil.’’ 

The reviewer objects particu- 
larly to such nomenclature in the 
book as ‘the multiphase story,’ 
“a character-complication-plot at- 
mosphere,” “technique of fusing 
effects,” and ‘‘a character-compli- 
cation-thematic plot.’’ 

To a large extent the reviewer’s 
point is well taken. The ambi- 
tious writer can gain very little 
of practical and personal help 
from a good many of the text- 
books on writing. In these the 
authors frequently try to impress 
upon the reader their own con- 
ceptions of what a _ short-story 
should be, both in structure and 
theme. Such dogmatic works are 
interesting only from the stand- 
point of cultural study of writing. 
What student-writer who 
hopes to achieve success needs is 
the kind of training that will 
make him aware of his own 
ability. It will not impose dog- 
matic restrictions upon him, but 
will endeavor to guide him ac- 
cording to his own ability and 
persona] equipment. 

It is no wonder that some crit- 
ics cry in despair that ‘‘there are 
still ambitious youngsters who be- 
lieve that men who teach ‘how to 
write’ in the colleges and men 
who buy fiction for successful 
magazines can tell them how to 
become authors.” 

This is because many college 
professors and editors assume 
that short-story writing can be 
taught as mathematics or spell- 
ing is taught. Except for the 
fundamental basic technique, 
there is little that most schools 
and critics can teach. This is 
not because the possibilities of 
teaching are restricted, but be- 
cause the instructors make short- 
story technique an end in itself. 
The Simplified Training Course 
employs’ short-story technique 
only as a rudimentary basis for 
its training. The greatest value 
to the student-writer lies in the 
personal training. This is not a 
mere matter of technical instruc- 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


A student in Texas has a very 
good reason for finding the Sim- 
plified Training Course of great 
help to him. In a recent letter 
to his instructor in which he told 
of a story he had just sold to 
Complete Story Magazine, was 
the following passage: 

“T enjoy the course very much 
and surely do appreciate the per- 
sona| interest which you take in 
a student. No mimeographed cir- 
cular instruction in the S. T. C. 
That’s what makes it the best.” 

Another student who lives in 
Philadelphia is also appreciative 
of the practical and stimulating 
help which the §S. T. C. gives. His 
letter in part reads: “I have 
gone far enough in the work to 
know that if after you have got- 
ten through with a man and he 
can’t write short-stories, he had 
better quit trying.” 


Tf a writer does not bring a new 
thought, he must at least bring 
a new quality—he must give a 
fresh, new flavor to the old 
thoughts. Style or quality will 
keep a man’s work alive whose 
thought is essentially common- 
place.—John Burroughs. 

The struggle for existence holds 
as much in the intellectual as in 
the physical world. A theory is a 
species of thinking, and its right 
to exist is coextensive with its 
power of resisting extinction by 
its rivals.—Huxley. 


NEW BOOKS ARE GOOD 


‘The Best French Short-Stories 
1923-1924," edited by Ri chard 
Eaton, Small Maynard and Co., 
Boston, ($2.50). 

This is a book which will give 
writers a rapid and interesting 
glimpse into contemporary French 
short-stories. Some of the names 
of the authors whose stories ap- 


‘near in this collection are perhaps 


known to readers, but out of the 
21 authors represented, undoubt- 
edly at least 50 per cent of them 
are very little known, if known 
at all. Since the short-story re- 
ceived such an impetus and so 
much development in France, it 
is well for the American short- 
story writer to keep up with what 
is being written in that country. 
This book will serve admirably for 
the purpose of acquainting the 
writer with a number of French 
authors, 


The flowery style is not unsuit- 
able to public speeches or ad- 
dresses, which amount only to 
compliment. The lighter beau- 
ties are in their place when there 
is nothing more solid to say; but 
the flowery style ought to be ban- 
ished from a pleading, a sermon, 
or a didactic work.—Voltaire. 


tion, but is designed to develop 
fully the student’s ability accord- 
wd to his particular aptitude and 
talent. 
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CRITICISM NECESSARY 


Ian Hay, Noted English Au- 
thor, States Four Qualities 
Required for Success 


There are four qualities which 
every writer must possess in or- 
der to be successful; this is the 
opinion of Ian Hay, the well- 
known English author. In a lec- 
ture in London recently, he said 


.that an author in order to suc- 


ceed must have creative power, a 
sense of character, must be read- 
able and natural, and he must 
have the critical faculty which 
will enable him to criticize his 
work ruthlessly and destroy every- 
thing that is not up to his own 
standard. 


It is interesting to note that 
Mr Hay places a great deal of 
emphasis upon the writer’s ability 
to criticize his own work. In 
the course of his lecture he said: 


The rarest and most precious 
possession an author could 
have is the power of self criti- 
cism. A gift extremely rare in 
all walks of life. Authors are 
too apt to measure the value 
of what they write by the time 
they spend on it. 


Any author who resents crit- 
icism is a fool. He _ should 
listen to all the advice he is 
offered, though heaven forbid 
that he should take it all. 


One of the principal purposes of 
the Simplified Training Course is 
to enable the student-writer to 
secure a comprehensive and intel- 
ligent understanding of short- 
story technique so that he may 
have a firm basis for criticizing 
his own work. Since the training 
is given entirely from the prefes- 
sional angle, the student is en- 
abled to get a thoroughly practi- 
cal slant on his work which can- 
not but be of inestimable value 
to him. 


Reget’s Treasury of Words, by C. 0. 
S. Mawson and Katharine Whiting, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New Yorl: 
($1.00 net). 


This is one of the necessities 
for every writer. The present vol- 
ume is based upon Roget’s Inter- 
national Thesaurus. 

Although this volume is not 
quite so comprehensive as the 
original, it has the advantage of 
being somewhat less cumbersome 
to use. The writer should have 
no trouble in finding the synonym 
and antonym he requires. The 
Treasury not only contains synon- 
yms and antonyms, but also sug- 
gestive words, which helps. the 
user of the book to find the word 
that is just beyond his memory. 
A writer should no more be with- 
out the Treasury than he should 
be without a typewriter. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


Handy Market List 


for Literary Workers 
Published Quarterly as an Integral Part of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MARCH, 1925 


In this issue, the Handy Market List appears in a new form, more convenient, more complete, and 
more specific, than heretofore. The many readers who have declared that the Handy Market List alone 
is worth many times the subscription price of-The Author & Journalist will, we believe, be more than 
ever convinced of the truth of the assertion after becoming familiar with the new arrangement. Added 
features are the editors’ names, a more definite indication of the type of material desired, length limits 
preferred for material, and the frequency of publication. In future issues, this information will naturally 
become more complete. New publications, suspended publications, changes of address, and changes of 
editorial policy are closely followed by the editors in preparing for each quarterly publication of the 
Handy Market List. 

In the interests of convenience, only a few abbrev‘ations are employed, and these are of obvious mean- 
ing. Following the title of the publication and its address the frequency of issue is indicated (M standing 
for monthly, W for weekly, Bi-M for bi-monthly, etc.). Types of material follow, with preferred word 
limits, then the editor’s name and, finally, the rates per word and method of payment (Acc. standing for 
“on acceptance’ and Pub. standing for ‘on publication’’). 


List A 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates 
1 cent a word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (Bi-M.) Western BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
and adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, up Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2500 to 20,000. 
to 60,000. Harold Hersey. 1c up, Acc. Cashe] Pomeroy. ic, Acc. 


ACTION STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) West- 


ern and adventure’ short-stories, novelettes, 
* > f CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
serials, up to 30,00. J. B. Kelly. ic up, Acc. Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. stories 1500 to 8000; serials 20,000 to 50,000; 


(Tri-M.) Adventure, Western, sea short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Glenn Frank. First 
ines. Arthur Sullivant Hoffman. up, Acc. 
CO-ED CAMPUS COMEDY, 110 W. Chicago Ave., 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y.  (M.) Chicago. (M.) Spicy fiction, skits, verse. H. N. 
100,000; verse. elen L. eder. lc up, Acc. COLLEGE HUMOR, 110 W. Chica 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) (M.) Short-stories 3500 preferred, serial novels, 
Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; of general inter- sketches, skits, jokes, humorous essays; stage 
est. Illustrated personality sketches 1000 to interviews, unusual features, gay, lilting verse, 
2000; human-interest articles, stories of achieve- touching college life. H. N. Swanson. Good 
verse. erle Crowell. irst-class rates, Acc. COLLIER’S, 416 W. 13th St., N. Y. (W.) Short- 
AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. storiesup to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
(M.) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, comment, interest; articles, editorials. Loren Palmer. 
essays; serious and political articles, editorials, First-class rates, Acc. 


short-stories, sketches, verse; high literary stand- 
ard. George Jean Nathan, H. L. Mencken. Good 


rates, Acc 
4 stories, novelettes, serials up to 50,000, v 3 
ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. A. L, orne 
A omantic, adventure, mystery, umorous P 
short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 15,000, COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St. N. Y. (M.) 


Short-stories, serials, romantic, problem, and 
ago — 100,000, verse. Matthew White, Jr. unusual themes articles, verse. ‘Ray Long. 


ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. (M. 

satirical, human-interost ‘Clean, romantic, “love _short-stories, novelettes, 
por gral Occasional series. Ellery Sedgwick. serials, lyrics. Amita Fairgrieve. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


BEAUTY, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (M.) Lim- 


DANCE LOVERS’ MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.) Articles on dancing; short-stories 


ited market, feminine miscellany. Ellan Mc- 1500 to 4500, dance atmosphere; verse. Adele 
llvaine, Fair rates, Acc. Fletcher. Good rates, Acc. 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, Ia. DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, THE, Dearborn, 
(M.) Building, home making, gardening, land- Mich. (W.) Political, industrial, human-inter- 
Scape articles up to 2000. Chesla C. Sherlock. est articles, comment, reviews, editorials. 2c up, 
le up, Ace. Ace, 

BLACK MASK, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) Mys- DELINEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
tery, adventure, short-stories, novelettes, serials, (M.) Women’s and household interests. Arti- 
1000 to 75,000. P. C. Cody. 1c up, Acc. cles, short-stories, 2500 to 5000, serials 20,000 to 

BLUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M.) 50,000; verse. Mrs. Wm. Brown Meloney. First- 

5 Romantic, mystery, adventure short - stories, class rates, Acc. 
novelettes, serials, up to 50,000. Karl Edwin DESIGNER, 12 Vandam St., N. Y. (M.) Women’s 
Triman; Donald Kennicott, associate. 1c up, and household interests, short-stories, serials, 
ce. ‘ooy ‘dn ‘PIOMSIID ‘asaeA 
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DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Romantic short-stories, serials, confessions. 2c, 
Acc, 

DROLL STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. Light sex 
short-stories 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 
20,000. Cashel Pomeroy. ic, Acc. 

DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 
N. Y. (W.) Detective and mystery short-stories, 
novelettes, serials, 3000 to 80,000. Frank E. 
Blackwell. 1c up, Acc. 

DIAL, THE, 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. (M.) Essays, 
articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, verse; 
high literary standard, modernistic. Schofield 
Thayer. ic up, Acc. 


ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up 
to 50,000; light verse. John Chapman Hilder. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

EVERYBODY’S, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M.) General interest, action short stories up 
to 10,000, novelettes 20,000, serials 50,000 to 90,- 
000; verse. Sewell Haggard. Good races, Acc. 

EXCELLA, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. (M.) Romantic 
marriage, love-problem_ short-stories 3000 to 
5000; serials; confessions, stage and screen arti- 
cles, fashions; love and sex themes, emotional 
handling, first person narration; sensational but 
moral in tone. Ermegarde Eberle. 1 to 3c, Acc. 


FARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M.) Articles for farm women; short-stories, 
serials. Ada M. Shaw. ic up, Acc. 

FICTION-LOVERS MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.) Romantic, problem, adventure short- 
stories, serials. Lyon Mearson. 3c up, Acc. 

FLYNN’S, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (W.) Detective 
articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials, Wm. 
J. Flynn. ic, Acc, 

FRONTIER, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) Adventure, 
frontier life, historical, Western, sea short-stories, 
novelettes, serials, articles, verse. H. E. Maule; 
A. H. Bittner, associate. Good rates, Acc. 

FUN SHOP, THE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. Humor- 
ous department supplied to daily newspapers; 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. 50c to $1 a line for verse; $1 up per 
contribution for prose. 


GARDEN MAGAZINE, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) 
Gardening articles. Leonard Barron. ic, Acc. 

GOOD HOUSEKEFPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 38d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100,000; verse; high literary 
standard. Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 

HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL. Merged with 
Cosmopolitan. 


HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Hawkins Sts., . 


Dallas, Tex. (M.) Short-stories, serials, special 
articles, women’s interests, juvenile. John W. 
Stayton. lc up, Acc. 


“I CONFESS,” 46 W. 24th St., N. Y. (M.) In- 
tense first-person and confessional short-stories, 
3500 to 5000; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000. Eliza- 
beth Sharp. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Squ., 
Philadelphia. (M.) Women’s and household in- 
terests; articles,- short-stories, serials, verse. 
Barton W. Currie. First-class rates, Acc. 

LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W.) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories 1000 to 5000; 
human-interest, timely articles, short poems, 
epigrams, jokes; numerous prize contests. J. N. 
Wheeler. 2c up, Acc. 

LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W.) Humor and 
satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches; 
prize offers. R. E. Sherwood. First-class rates, 
Acc. 


LIVE STORIES, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. (M.) Sex 
short-stories 2000 to 10,000, verse. Laura Miller, 
Acc. 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y, 
(W.) Romantic short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
3500 to 80,000. Ruth Abeling. 1c up, Acc. 


MARRIAGE STORIES, 46 W. 24th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Romantic, problem short-stories, novelettes, 
— 2000 to 15,000. Margaret H. Reindel. le, 

ee. 


MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 1438 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (Bi-M.) Articles on 
Canadian subjects, short-stories 4000 to 10,000, 
serials, 30,000 to 80,000, verse. J. Vernon Mce- 
Kenzie. 1c up, Acc. 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. P, 
Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Comment, criticism, reviews, short-stories 
1200; verse. V. V. MeNitt. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad St., N. Y. (M.) 
Women’s and household interests; needlework, 
housekeeping articles. No fiction. C. B. Marble, 
le up, Acc. 

MUNSEY, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Romantic, 
adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. 
Robert H. Davis. 1c up, Acc. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 1156 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M.) Author- 
itative travel articles, non-technical style, illus- 
Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, 

ce. 

NEW REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W. 2ist St., N. Y. 
CW.) Comment, reviews; political, literary; 
verse (annual prizes). Herbert Croly. 2c, Acc. 

NOVELETS, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Western 
adventure novelettes, average 15,000. J. B. 
Kelly. 1 to 1%c, Acc. 


OPPORTUNITY, 221 W. Sith St., N. Y. 
Success, business, inspirational articles. James 
R. Quirk. lc up, Acc. 

OPEN ROAD, THE, 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. 
(M.) Young men’s interests. Opportunity, sport, 
business, adventure, romantic short - stories, 
— general articles. C. H. Ernst. Up to le, 

ce. 

OUTLOOK, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. (W.) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, short-stories up to 3000, 
verse. Ernest H. Abbott. 1%c up, Acc. 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 78 Lafayette St., 
‘'N. Y. (M.) Women’s and household interests; 
articles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
60,000, verse. Wm. A. Johnston; Mary B. Charl- 
tion, fiction ed. 1%c up, Acc. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2nd St. 
Des Moines, Ia. (M.) Articles, mid-Western 
topics; short-stories, serials, verse. Ruth Stew- 
art. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, short-stories, serials, photoplay 
background. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Acc. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise. 
serials. Walter E. Colby. 

ee, 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles (women’s interests dominating) short- 
stories, serials, verse. Arthur T. Vance.  First- 
class rates, Acc. 

POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (Bi- 
M.) Adventure, romantic short-stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew Mac: 
Lean. Good rates, Acc. 

POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Illustrated articles, scientific, me- 
chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties, 
to 2000. L. K. Weber. Ic up, Acc. 

POPULAR RADIO, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. Radio 
= 50 to 5000. Kendall Banning. 1 to 2¢ 

ee. 
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se a SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Brief, illustrated articles, scientific, 
non-technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. 1¢ 
up to 10c, Acc. $3 up for photos. 


RADIO BROADCAST, Garden City, L. I. (M.) 
Radio articles. A. H. Lynch. 1 to 2e, Acc. 
RADIO STORIES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short- stories, serials, radio background. 

2c, Acc. 

RANCH ROMANCES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Western love short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
3000 to 50,000. Bina Flynn. ic, Acc. 

REAL LIFE STORIES, 145 W. 57th St.,; N. Y. (M.) 
Dramatic, romantic, short-stories 3000 to 6000. 
Eliot Keene. 14c, Acc. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
(M.) _Short-stories, serials, general interest. 
Karl Edwin Harriman; Donald Kennicott, asso- 
ciate. First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. 
Good rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE, Independ- 
ence Squ., Philadelphia. (W.) Articles on time- 
ly topics, business, politics; short-stories 6000 to 


12,000; serials up to 100,000; humorous verse, 
— George Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, 
ce. 


SAUCY STORIES, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Sex, dramatic short-stories 1000 to 8000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 15,000, brief verse. Henry Alti- 
mus. lc up, Acc. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
(M.) Articles, essays, 
verse; high literary standard. 
Good rates, Acc. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
(W.) Scientific, popular, Pe articles, dis- 
coveries, inventions. E. E. Free. le, Acc. 

SEA STORIES anne. 79 7th Ave. N. Y. 
(M.) Sea short-stories, novelettes, serials, 5000 


697 5th Ave., N. Y. 
short-stories, serials, 
Robert Bridges. 


to 75,000. A. L. Sessions. le up, Acc 
SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (Bi-M.) 
Adventure, Western’ short-stories, novelettes, 


serials, 4000 to 90,000. H. E. Maule. Good rates, 

ce. 

SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) First- 
person, dramatic, confessional short-stofies 3000 
to 6000, serials 10,000 to 25,000. F. Orlin Tre- 
maine. 3c, Acc. 

SNAPPY STORIES, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. (Bi-M.) 
Sex short-stories 2000 to 5000, novelettes 12,000. 
Florence Haxton. to 3c, Acc. 


SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 


STRENGTH, 104 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Health, 
hygiene, exeriise, diet articles. Carl Easton 
Williams. 2c up, Acc. 

SUNSET, 460 4th St., San Francisco. (M.) Short- 
stories 4000 to 7000, serials up to 40,000; articles 
on Western people and topics; verse. Charles K. 
Aaa A. E. Vandeventer, managing editor. ic 
up, Acc. 


TELLING TALES, 80 E. 11th St., N. Y. (Bi-M.) 
Problems of interest to women, sophisticated 
treatment; sex, stage and society short-stories 
3000 to 6000; novelettes 15,000 to 18,000, two and 
three part stories; poems up to 32 lines; one-act 
plays; prose fillers 100 to 2000. Susan Jenkins. 
le up, Acc. 

TOP NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (Bi- 
M.) Adventure, Western, sport short-stories, 
novelettes, serials, 2000 to 70,000. Arthur 
Scott. 1c up, Acc 

TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M.) 
Western, adventure, detective, mystery short- 
stories, biography. Roscoe Fawcett. 1%c up, Acc. 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M.) 
Confessional stories (preferably by women and 
girls), 1000 to 40,000. Roscoe Fawcett. 2c up, 

ce. 

TRUE ADVENTURES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Colorful adventure narratives 3000 to 6000. J. B. 
Kelly. 1 to 1%c, Acc. 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y.. 
(W.) Western short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
2000 to 80,000, articles and short miscellany. F. E 
Blackwell. 1c up, Acc. 

WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M.) Jokes, epi- 
grams—farm atmosphere. Roscoe Fawcett. Good 
rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, 
short-stories 2500 to 4000, serials up to 70,000, 
verse. Gertrude B. Lane. First-class rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
(M.) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, 
short-stories 3000 to 6000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, 
verse. Walter W. Manning. lic up, Acc 

WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) Com- 
ment, reviews, political achievements. Arthur W. 
Page. Good rates, Acc. 


YOUNG'S MAGAZINE, 706 6th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,000. Cashel 
Pomeroy. lic up, Acc. 


(M.) Skits, jokes, epigrams, 


ZIFF’S, Maywood, IIl. 
A. Ziff. Epigrams $1.00, 


emotional verse. Wm. 


(M.) Baseball, football, racing, sag short- verse 40c line; jokes $1.50 up; long material 3c 
stories, novelettes, 5000 to 20,000. A. L. Sessions. word; ideas for color drawings and cartoons $2 
le up Acc to $5; ideas for features $25. 

List B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer a 
very limited market, or concerning which no definite data Ba been obtainable. 


COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
M.) household articles; occasional 
fiction. ec, P 


AMERICAN asec WEEKLY, 627 W.. 43d St., 
N. Y. Illustrated articles on Legion members and 
oe veterans, 1500. J. T. Winterich. 2c 


AMERICAN MOTORIST, 1108 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M.) Motorists’ "interests. 
N. Smith. 1%c up, Acc. 


AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN, THE, Augusta, 
Maine. (M.) Short-stories, serials up to 7, 000, 
brief life-stories of successful women, women’s 
miscellany. M.G. Bailey. % to 1c, Acc. 


ARTS AND DECORATION, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Art, home decoration, architecture, land- 
scape gardening, music, literature, industrial art. 
Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 to 3c, Pub 


MEN, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M.) 

©: A, interests; short-stories, general arti- 

mee personality sketches, 2500 to 3500. F. G. 
Weaver. lc up, Acc. 


BASEBALL, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Baseball and 
sporting miscellany. Terms indefinite. 

BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE, 36 Barclay St., N. Y. 
(Q.) Catholic novels only. Indefinite. 

BOOKMAN, THE, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Literary comment, book reviews, essays, - 
casiona] short-stories, verse. Overstocked. John 
Farrar. Good rates, Acc. 

BRIEF STORIES, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Short-stories 1500 to 5000, novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000, Wm. H. Kofoed. % to %c, Pub. 


CHARACTER READING, 910 Capitol: Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Articles on character development 
and analysis. Low rates, Pub. 
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(Bi-M.) 
home 
Good 


CHARM, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. 
Articles on feminine interests, fashions, 
decoration, 1000 to 1800. Elizabeth Brewer. 
rates ,Acc. 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, THE, Chicago. 
stories up to 1500, verse. 4c, Acc. 

CHICAGO LEDGER, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(W.) Short-stories 2000 to 5000, serials 18,000. 
Ace. 

CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
ited market, photoplay miscellany. 2c, Acc. 
CO-ED MAGAZINE, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M.) 
—* humerous verse, cartoons. Terms indefi- 

nite. 

COMFORT, Augusta, Me. (M.)  Short-stories, 
serials, some household miscellany. V. V. Det- 
wiler. %c up, Acc. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE, Logan P. O., Philadel- 
phia. (M.) Verse and literary comment. Charles 
Wharton Stork. Payment in prizes only. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more. (Bt-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 

CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
Bldg., N. Y. M.) Topical articles. 
Ochs Oakes. lc up, Pub. 

CURRENT OPINION, 50 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
Staff written. Wm. Griffith. 


Short- 


CM.) Lim- 


1708 Times 
George W. 


(M.) 


DOUBLE DEALER, THE, 204 Baronne -St., New 
Orleans. (M.) Comment, essays, literary mis- 
cellany, short-stories, verse. Low rates, Pub. 

D. A. C. NEWS, Detroit, Mich. (M.) Humorous 
sketches up to 1500. Chas. H. Hughes. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

DRAMA, THE, 59 E. Van Buren S&t., 
Theatrical discussions, reviews, plays. 
ment. 


Chicago. 
No pay- 


EVERYDAY LIFE, Hunter Bldg., Chicago. (M.) 
Short-stories, general articles. Up to %c, Acc. 


FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Canadian articles, short- 
stories. C. Gordonsmith. Fair rates, Pub. 

FANTASIA, 6512 Monterey St., S. Pasadena, Cal. 
(M.) The bizarre in arts; modernistic verse, 
sketches, short-stories. G. Bishop Pulsifer and 
George Hill Hodell. Payment in prizes. 

FILM FUN, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (M.) Limited 
market for movie humor. George Mitchell.’ Low 
rates, Acc. 

FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s 
articles, fiction, up to 3500, verse. Ray P. Hol- 
land. ic, Acc. 

FOREST AND STREAM, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles. W. A. Bruettte. %c, Pub. 

FOLLYOLOGY, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. 
(M.) Limited market for humorous verse, jokes, 
sketches. Guy F. Humphreys. Fair rates, Acc. 

FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. @M.) Social bet- 
terment, health, child raising, household, family 
recreation, community articles, 1500 to 3500. Al- 
berta M. Goudiss. Low rates, Acc. 

FORUM, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) Comment, 
essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 5000. 
Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Pub 

FUR NEWS AND OUTDOOR WORLD, 370 7th 
Paul Belton; R. K. Wood, managing editor. Low 
rates, Pub. 


GENTLEWOMAN, 649 W. 43d St., N. Y. (M.) 

interests. Brief short-stories, articles. 

GETTING AHEAD MONTHLY, University and 
Wheeler Aves., Minneapolis. Thrift articles. 
Cc. A. Blodgett. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

GOLDEN NOW, Elgin, Ill. (W.) Child training, 
religious articles, up, Acc. 


GOLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Reprints masterpieces of literature. Payment 
for suggestions. Henry W. Lanier. 

GOLFER’S MAGAZINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, 
(M.) Articles on golf and golfers. H. B. McMeal, 
Low rates, Pub. 

GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on golf and golfers. J. Lewis Brown. 
Low rates, Pub. 

GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest, 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 
entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
photographs, hig ng E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 
photographs. %c, Pub. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., 
Society and women’s interests. 
closed market. 

HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City. (M.) Household articles, short- 
stories. Pub. 

HOT DOG, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) 
Slangy jokes, skits, verse, 500. Jack Dinsmore. 
to 20c, Ace. 

HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 141 W. Ohio St., 
(M.) Household articles, short-stories. 
Ace 

ITOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M.) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 per story, Pub. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (M.) MHousehold articles. Ida 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. 

HOUSE AND GARDEN, 19 W. 44th St., 
Home decoration, landscape articles. 
son Wright. lc, Acc. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M.) 
Home decoration articles 1000 to 2500. Ethel B, 
Power. lc, Acc. 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 386 S. 
Columbus, O. (M.) Hunting, ete. O. 
No payment. 


INDEPENDENT, THE, 9 Arlington St., Boston. 
(W.) Reviews, comment, general articles, short- 
stories, 2000; verse. Danielson, C. 
Herter. 2%c, Pub. 


JOURNEYS BEAUTIFUL, 150 Lafayette St. N. Y. 
(M.) First-person travel narratives and articles 
1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Barnitz. Indefinite. 

JUDGE, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. (W.) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous verse, sketches up to 250. Nor- 
man Anthony. Low rates, Pub. 


—— CITY STAR MAGAZINE, Kansas City, 
o. (W.) Short-stories, feature articles up to 
5000; verse. E. B. Garnett. le, Pub 
KANSAS LEGIONNAIRE, THE, Wichita, 
Army life short-stories 4000. $10 each, 


LITERARY DIGEST, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. (W.) 
Comment, reviews, largely staff-written. W. 8S. 
Woods. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
Los Angeles. (W.) Western articles. (Fiction 
supplied by syndicates.) Meredith Davis. 1/3 to 
lc, Pub. 

LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M.) Verse, literary comment. Roy 
T. Thompson, Grace A. Dennen. No payment. 


McCLURE’S, 91 7th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Articles on 
timely topics, short- stories, serials. S. S. Me- 
Clure. Rates and methods of payment indefi- 
ee (Announced to resume publication April 

McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 4th 

ve,, N. Y. Limited market for short- stories 
1200. %c, Pub. 

MODERN MARRIAGE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Problem and romantic short-stories 1000 to 3000, 
children’s stories, verse up to 500. John Sey- 
mour Winslow. Good rates, Pub. 

MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago. Short-stories, serials, household arti- 
cles, child rearing. Jas M. Woodman. Low 
rates, Pub. 


N.Y. 
Practically 


Chicago. 
y% to 


N.Y. 
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MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duffield d 
Brooklyn. (M.) Photoplay articles. F. 
Osborne. Low rates, Acc. 

MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 4th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Motor-boating articles. Terms indefinite. 

CAMPER AND TOURIST, 53 Park PI., 

D. Long. ic, Pub 

MOTOR LIFE, 523 Piveneuth Court, Chicago. (M.) 
Motoring, vacation, articles 2000 to 
4000. Earnest Coler. 1%c, Pu 

PICTURE STORIES, W. 23d St., 

Y. (W.) Limited market for photoplay short- 
liste, verse. Ethel Rosemon. Low rates, Pub. 
Pub. 

MUSCLE BUILDER, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 

Exercise, health, diet, outdoor sports articles. 


1%c, Pub 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. (W.) Re- 
views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. Os- 
wald G. Villard. lc up, Pub 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M.) Biographies, personality sketches, 
reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 


Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Boston. 
(M.) Hunting, fishing, camping. Low rates, 


Pub. 

NATION’S BUSINESS, THE, Mills Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M.) Business and industrial arti- 
cles. Warren Bishop. 3c average, Acc. 

NAUTILUS, Holyoke, Mass. (M.) New thought, 
psychic healing, articles; verse. 
Elizabeth Towne. %c up, Acc 

5 toe MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washington, 

C.. Gi) Popular scientific and outdoor arti- 
ive. illustrated, 1500 to 2000. $5 to $50, Acc. 

NEW ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far Kast. Syad Has- 
sain. Rarely makes payment. 

NEW SENSATIONS, 825 4th Ave., Minneapolis. 
(M.) Crime, sex and bizarre stories. Addison 
Lewis. Low rates, Acc. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Reviews, comment. E. B. Cutting. Terms 
indefinite. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M.) Animal welfare art cles, verse. 4c, 
Acc.; rarely pays. for verse. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., 
(M.) Hunting, ‘fishing, camping. J. 
Rarely makes payment. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION, 500 N. Dearborn St., 


Denver, Colo. 
A. McGuire. 


Chicago. (M.) Hunting, fishing, camping. Fair 
rates, Pub. 

OUTING, 71-73 Broad St., Columbus, O. (M.) 
Hunting, fishing, camping, athletics. 


O’Donnell. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

OUR WORLD, 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. (W.) Articles 
on foreign ‘affairs, travel, translations. H. S. 
Houston. Fair rates, Pub. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
Francisco. Articles, short-stories, verse. 
Pratt. No payment. 


916 Kearny St., San 
Noyes 


PARIS NIGHTS, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (M.) 
Short-stories, personal experiences, Parisian 
background; verse, jokes. W. H. Kofoed. %c 
up, Acc. 

PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Photoplay miscellany. Closed market. 
Charles Gatchell. 

POET LORE, 194 Boylston St., Boston. (M.) 
Verse, reviews. Rarely makes payment. 


POETRY, 232 EB. Erie St., Chicago. (M.) Verse, 
reviews. $6 page, Pub. 
POETRY JOURNAL, 67 Cornhill St., Boston. (M.) 


Verse. No payment. 


RADIO AGE, THE, 500 N. Dearborn St., 
Radio short- stories, articles up to 2000 
erick A. Smith. % to le, Acc. 


Chicago. 
. Fred- 
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RADIO DIGEST, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Non-technical, brief radio miscellany. 1c, Pub. 


RADIO NEWS, 53 Park Place, N. Y. (W) . Radio 


articles. 1 to 8c, Pub. 


St., N. Y. (W.) Book reviews, literary 

yes lg verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. ic up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 53 Park Pl. N. Y. 
(M.) Illustrated articles, invention, science, 
photos, prizes. H. Gernstack. %c up, Pub. 

SCREENLAND, 145 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-stories. 
Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Acc. 


SECRETS, Ulmer Bidg., Cleveland, O. (M.) 
Dramatie confessions, feminine angle. Jack 
Dinsmore. Overstocked. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
(M.) Child training, sociology articles, short- 
stories, serials. %c up, Pub. 

SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, THE, 156 5th Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. (M.)  Short-stories, serials, 
articles of interest to South, Low rates, Pub. 

SPORTLIFE, Keith Theater Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Sporting articles. Indefinite.. 

SPORTS AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 
(M.) Hunting, fishing, camping. Claude King. 
Pays only occasionally. ' 

SPORTS GRAPHIC, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Outdoor sports 1200. Fair rates, Pub. 

SPUR, THE, 425 5th Ave. Sport, society, person- 
ag travel articles. H. S. Adams. Fair rates, 

ce 

STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D. C. 
(M.) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 

STRATFORD MONTHLY, THE, 234 Boylston St., 
Boston, Comment, reviews, literary  short- 
stories, verse. Indefinite rates. 

SUCCESS, 251 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Short-stories, 
serials of general interest; inspirational, person- 
ality articles; verse. Walter H. Seely. Good 
rates, Pub. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, THE, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 E. 19th St., N. Y. (Bi-M.) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 


10 STORY BOOK, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M.) Iconoclastic, frank, sex short- stories, one- 
act plays, 1000 to 8000. Harry Stephen Keeler. 
$6 a story, Pub. 

THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
eo articles. A. Hornblow. Fair rates, 

ub. 

THRIFT, 797 Beacon St., Boston. (M.) 
on saving, thrift, etc. Indefinite. 

TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 134 E. 70th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s interests—housekeeping, mother- 
hood, child training articles; short-stories, 
serials, verse. John Howie Wright. Low rates, 
Acc, 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., 


Articles 


(Bi-M.) .Society, gossip, travel articles and 
sketches. Limited marktt. H. J. Wigham. Ic 
up, Pub. 


TOWN TOPICS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W.) Short- 
stories, skits, verse, jokes, epigrams, society, 
gossip. 1c up, Pub. 

TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M.) Illustrated 
travel articles, personal narratives of travel. 
Raymond Holden. ic, Pub 

TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. First-person detective narratives. H. A. 

Keller. Good rates, Pub. 

TRUE DETECTIVE TALES, 800 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M.) Detective short-stories, a arti- 
cles, serials. Edwin Baird. Up to 1c, Pub. 

TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. . (M.) 
Confessional, first-person short-stories, serials, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) True, confessional, first-person short- 


stories, serials; prizes. Roger Daniels. - 2c, Pub. 
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U. S.. AIR SERVICE, 339 Star Blidg., Washington, WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne and 1 
D. C. (M.) Aviation articles, short-stories. tc, Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man. General-interest : 
Ace. articles, short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair rates, ‘ 

Pub. 

VANITY FAIR, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) Gossip, WESTERN SPORTOLOGUE, 709 Union League ff 
skits, society. Limited market. F. W. Crownin- Bldg., Los Angeles. (M.) Outdoor sport arti- 
shield. 2c up, Acc. cles. %c, Pub. Z 

VOGUE, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) Limited mar- WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) ff 
ket for articles on home decoration, gardening, Illustrated travel articles 1500. C. P. Norcross. — 
ete. Edna W. Chase. ic up, Acc. Up to $25 each, Acc. Fe 

WEIRD TALES, 317 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, F 
Ind. (M.) Supernatural bizarre, weird short- YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 33 
stories, serials. Farnswerth Wright. Low rates, (M.) Comment, reviews; political, literary, scien- | 
Pub. tific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub. 

List C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. es 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, CONTINENT THE, 50° S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. (Bi-M.) Advertising Presbyterian interests. Religious, informative 
articles. F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. articles; comment, verse. %c, Acc. q 

AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M). COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THE, Independence =) 
Jewish articles, fiction. %c up, Pub. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M.) Educational. ae Ee 
Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. %c up, Pub. 3 

AMERICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1117 World Bldg., N. Y. e 
St., Boston., (M.) Brief business and insurance (W.) Newspaper trade journal. Articles and [> 
articles. 1 to 5e, Acc. news items on newspaper publishing and news- : 

ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave. Boston. (M.) Peper men, practical business metho 

X Antique collecting. Up to 2c, Pub. up, Pub. a 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury S&t., ETUDE, THE. 1712 Chestnut Philadelphi 

' Boston. (M.) Technical photography articles. (M.) Musical articles; history, education, anec- | 

F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. dotes, James F. Cooke. le up, Pub. "1 

BANKERS’ MONTHLY, jand-MeNally & Co. AND HOME, Springfield, Mass. (M.) Agri- 
Chicago. Business. 1c, Pub. 
cultural articles; short-stories, 2000 to 6000, 

BAPTIST, THE, 417 S. serials, verse, juvenile material. Herbert Myrick. 

(W.) Religious articles, church work. Indefi- % to ic, Acc. and Pub , 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 

BILLBOARD, 25 Opera he are. Oo. (W.) Agricultural articles, short-stories, 1500 to 2000. FF 
Theatrical Limited market. George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

BUSINESS 3 , Burroughs ng Ma- 7 

Arthur H. Little. 2c up, Acc. 

; FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural ee 

CATHOLIC WORLD,.120 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M.) and household articles; short-stories 1800 to 10,- 

4 Catholic religious articles, short-stories, verse. 000. Arthur H. Jenkins. ic, Acc. PI 

Indefinite. FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M.) Agricultural, 

: CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond St., household articles, short-stories 5000, serials 40,- [~ 

W., Toronto. Agricultural articles, short-stories. 000 verse. George Weymouth. '%c up, Acc. £ 
%c, Pub. . FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 2 

CAPPER FARM PRESS, 8th and Jackson Sts., (M.) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. 3 

Topeka, Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural arti- Radford. %c, Pub. ba 

cles; home page miscellany. % to 1c, Acc. FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M.) @ 

: CHAUFFEUR, THE, 239 W. 30th St., N. Y. (M.) Agricultural articles. Indefinite. Es 
Articles for professional chauffeurs,  short- FIELD ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) a 
stories 2000, verse. 1c, Acc. Agricultural, stock-breeding, country estates ar- ie 

; CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 7700 Lincoln ticles. R. V. Hoffman. 1c, Pub. iE 
Drive, Philadelphia. (M.) Child welfare arti- FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 5th Ave., N. Y. (W.) 

. cles. Fair rates, Acc. Business, financial articles; jokes, skits. B. C. » 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 31 Mt. Vernon Forbes. 1c, Pub. é 

3 St., Boston. (W.) Religious articles, short- FORD OWNER AND DEALER, Montgomery Bldg., [ 
stories, serials, 3500-50,000; verse. Amos R. Milwaukee. (M.) Automobile articles. H. A. FF 

Wells. %%c, Acc. Apple. Good rates, Pub. 

Bd CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN, 299 Queen St., W., FORDSON, THE, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. Au- [7 

/ Toronto. Religious articles, short-stories up to tomobile articles. Up to 2%c, Acc. ie 

i 1500, verse. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. e 

j CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, New GOOD HARDWARE, 912 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
York. (W.) Religious, sociological articles; oc- Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and f 

Pe casional short-stories. 1 to 5c, Pub. humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2e, Acc. ; 

! CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 9th and Cutter Sts., 

Cincinnati, O. (W.) Religious articles, fiction, WOW TO SELL, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

! verse. Indefinite. (M.) Salesmen’s interests. S. C. Spalding. 1c, 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., N. Y. Religious. Pub. 
Indefinite. 
COLUMBIA, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 120 W. 32d St. 

Catholic interests. Sociological, informative, re- N. Y. Industria] articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

ligious articles; short-stories, verse. Fair rates, |NLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (M.) 

Pub. Printing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston. INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 

Religious articles, short-stories, verse. W. D. Merchandising, inspirational articles 1500 to 2500. 

Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates Pub. ; H. R. Mayes. 1c up, Pub. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
(M.) verse. Peyton Boswell. 1 
to 24%c, Pub. 

BOOK REVIEW, 354 4th Ave., 
N. (M. Reviews 1500 to 2000. Largely 
staff I Clifford Smyth. 2c up, Pub. 

ILLUSTRATED RURAL MECHANICS, 1411 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City, Mo. (M.) Illustrated 
articles on farm mechanics, appliances, radio; 
photos. E. A. Weishaar. lc up, Acc. 


mone OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Anti-tuberculosis articles. Indefinite. 

JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M.) National advertising. 1c, Pub. 


LIGHT, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (M.) Electrical 
trade journal. %ec up, Ace. 

LINCOLN, THE, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (M.) 
Automobile articles. Up to 7%c, Acc. 


MAGNIFICAT, 4385 Union St., Manchester, N. H. 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. 
Acc 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 167 W. 18th St., N. Y. Jew- 
ish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry 
Hurwitz. 2c up, Acc 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. (W.) Agricultural articles 1000 to 3000, 
short-stories. Up to %c, Pub. 

MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Mu- 
sical miscellany. $3. 50 column, Pub. 

MUSICAL COURIER, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Musical miscellany. Indefinite. 

MUSICIAN, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 
(M.) Musical miscellany. %c, Pub. 


NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee. Printing trade articles. dé. Ti. 
Meyer. %c up, Pub. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
Dansville, N. Y. (M.) Educational articles for 
primary and normal teachers, juvenile verse, 
short-stories. Fair rates, Pub. 

NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M.) Retailers’ trade articles. A. P: 
Haire. 1c, Pub. 


OHIO FARMER, 1011 Cleveland, O. (M.) Agri- 
cultural articles, short-stories. Fair rates, Pub. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M.) 
Camera craft articles, ‘photographic prize con- 
tests. %c up, Acc. 


PRINTER’S INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W.) 
(Also PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY.) Advertising 
and business articles. John Irving Romer. 2 to 
10c, Pub. 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 912 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


RAYS FROM THE ROSE CROSS, Oceandale, Cal. 
(M.) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, 
astrology, healing. No payment. 

REAL ESTATE NEWS AND INVESTORS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, St. Louis, Mo. Real estate and invest- 
ment articles. % to 1c, Acc. 

RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Department store management and selling ar- 
ticles, illustrations. 1c, Acc. 

RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N .Y. (M.) Technical 
power and sail boating "articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

RURAL TRADE, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. Storekeepers’ trade articles, 500 to 700. 
le, 


SALESMAN’S JOURNAL, THE, 117 W. 61st _St., 
N. Y. (M.) Business and selling. %c up, Pub. 

SALESOLOGY, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M.) 
Salesmen’s trade articles. Indefinite. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
Articles on selling, inspirational matter, short- 
stories, 3000 to 10,000. Robert E. Hicks. % to 
le, Acc. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. (M.) . 
Agricultural, household articles, short-stories, 
verse. %c up, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1816 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (W.) Religious articles, verse. $4 per 
M, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Religious articles. %c, c. 

SYSTEM, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. 
(M.) Business articles, administration, selling, 
finance. Preferably 1st person by successful ex- 
ecutives, 2c up, Acc 

SYSTEM ON THE FARM, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Agricultural articles. Good rates, Acc. 


TRAINED NURSE AND HOSPITAL REVIEW, 38 
W. 32nd S8t., N. Y. Medical nursing, hospital 
administration articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

VARIETY, 1536 Broadway, N. Y. (W.) Theatrical 
articles, news. Indefinite. 


POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. Agri- 
(M.) Educational articles. $2.50 column, Pub. cultural articles, short-stories, juvenile short- 
POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. Ad- stories, verse. H. A. Wallace. % to lc, Acc. 
vertising articles. 1 to 4c, Pub. and Pub. 
PRESBYTERIAN, THE, 1217 Market St., San YOUR CAR, 1926 Broadwa 
y, N. Y. (M.) Roman- 
delphia. Religious miscellany. Indefinite. tic, fact and fiction stories, verse. Alexander 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Broomfield mt, oe Johnston. Good rates, Pub. (First issue, May 
Educationa] articles. 2.50 column, 1925.) 
List D 


Juvenile Publications. 


AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. (M.) For older boys. Short- stories 
3000 to 6000; serials up to 50,000; articles, brief 
accounts of ‘poy activities and short miscellany. 
Griffith Ogden Ellis. 1c up, Acc. 

AMERICAN GIRL, 189 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) For medium ages; Girl Scouts publication. 
Short-stories 3000 to 6000; serials up to 50,000; 
— articles. Helen Ferris. Indefinite rates. 


BEACON, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W.) Boys 
and girls, medium ages. Short- stories, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c. Acc. 

BOY LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Medium ages. ——— 
2000, serials, articles, miscellany. %4c, Acc. 


BOYS’ COMRADE, Christian Bd. of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Ages 14 to 18. 
2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 

e, Ace. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Short-stories, 2000 to 
ge — up to 35,000; articles. James E. West. 

Acc. 


BOY’S WEEKLY, THE, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Ages 
9 to 15. Short-stories 2000; serial¢, articles, mis- 
eellany. Fair rates, Acc. 


BOY’S WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub Co., Elgin, Ill. 
(W.) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000; serials 
$000. to 16,000; articles, miscellany. D. C. Cook, 
Jr. $4 per M up, Acc. . 
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CHILD’S GARDEN, A, 2161 Center St., Berkeley, 
Cal. (M.) Younger children. Short-stories, na- 
ture articles, miscellany, 1500 to 2000. %%c, Acc 

CHILD’S GEM, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Very young 
Brief short-stories, articles, verse. 

o %c, A 

CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. (M.) Ages 2 to 10. Short-stories, 
fairy tales, informative sketches, games, verse. 
Rose Waldo. % to lic, Acc. 

CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W.) Young people, teen 
ages. Short-stories, serials, articles, miscellany. 
to %c, Acc. 


DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub Co., Elgin, Ill. (W.) 
Children, ages 6 to 8. Brief short-stories, serials, 
articles, miscellany. About %c, Acc. 


EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W.) 
Young people, 12 to 18. Religious articles, mis- 
cellany, short-stries, serials. 1-8c, Act. 

EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Camp Fire Girls’ publication, 12 to 18. 
stories, serials, miscellany. Mary 

E. Squire. 1-3 to Iee, Pub 


FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Pub., Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) Young people, teen 
ages. Short-stories, serials, articles, miscellany. 
Yee, Acc. 

FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W.) Young people, 
teen ages. Short-stories, serials, articles, mis- 
eellany. 4%c, Acc. 


GIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W.) Ages 16 to 18. 
Short-stories, serials, articles, miscellany. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W.) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
stories, serials, articles, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

GIRLS’ COMPANION, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., EIl- 
gin, Ill. (W.) Ages 12 to 16. Short-stories up 
to 2500, serials, articles, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

GIRLS’ WEEKLY, THE, So. Baptist Conv., 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Ages 9 to 15. 
ree, serials, miscellany. Fair rates, 

ce. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Ages 13 to 16. 
—— up to 2500, serials, miscellany. %%c, 

ce, 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Boys, 10 to 
Ay Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials, miscellany. 

ec, Ace, 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Children 3 to 10. Brief short-stories, fairy 
tales, nature a up to 1000; verse. John 
Martin. %c up, Acc 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN. ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W.) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Usually overstocked. Amos 
R. Wells. %%c, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 8 to 10. 
Short-stories 1800, serials, miscellany. Low rates, 

ce 

JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 9 to 
12. Short- stories up to 2500, serials, miscellany. 
$4 per M, Acc, 


KIND WORDS, So. Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Young people, 


(CW. 
teen ages. a 1000 to 2000, serials, 
miscellany. %c, Acc, 
KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, Manis- 
tee, Mich. (M.) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories, 
verse. Low rates, Acc. 


KING’S TREASURIES, Presbyterian Bd. of Pub., 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 
medium ages. Short-stories, serials, miscellany. 
to %c, Acc. 


LITTLE FOLKS, Salem, Mass. (M.) Younger 
children. Short-stories up to 1200, —. miscel- 
lany. Margharita O. Osborne. be, Pub. 

LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Young people. 
serials, religious miscellany. 


LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. Low rates, Acc. : 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Older boys 
and girls. Short-stories, serials, miscellany. $3 
to $5 per M, Acc. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W.) Under 9, Short-stories 300 to 700, 
verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


ONWARD, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W.) Young 
people, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, mis- 
cellany. Acc. 

OUR LITTLE ONES, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia: (W.) Very little 
children. Short-stories, verse. Up to %c, Acc. 

OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, M. E. Church So., 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Family read- 
ing. Short-stories, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Very young children. Short-stories, verse. Up 
to tc, Acc. 

PICTURE WORLD. Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $2 per 
M up, Acc. 

PURE WORDS, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Very young children. 
Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 


QUEEN’S GARDENS, Presbyterian Bd. of Pub., 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) Girls, 
12 to 14. Short-stories 2600 to 2500, serials, mis- 
cellany. Low rates, Acc. 


ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 
Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Boys, 10 to 20. Short- 
—* fairy tales, articles, miscellany. 1c, Acc, 

cc. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Children all ages. Short- stories 1500 to 
3500, serials, informative articles, verse. Usually 
overstocked. Wm. Fayal Clarke. ic up, Acc. 
and Pub. 

STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W.) Little folks. Short-stories, 
verse. Low rates. Acc. 

SUNBEAM, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Ww) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 400, verse. 
to %c, Acc. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W.) Children under 10. Short- 
stories up to 400, verse. % to %c, Acc. 

TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum S&t., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Boys, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials, articles, miscellany. %%¢ 
up, Acc. 

TORCHBEARER, THE, M. E. Church So., 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Girls, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, miscellany. Fair 
rates, Acc. 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0. 
(W.) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. Low 
rates, Acc. 

WELLSPRING, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. (W.) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short- 
stories, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

wast TO DO, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Il. 
(W.) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 1000 
to 1600, miscellany. $4 per M, Acc. 
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YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (W.) Boys and girls 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, miscellany. 
Frederic Cook Morehouse. Low rates. Acc. 


YOUNG PEOPLE, Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children, medium ages. 
Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Up to %c, Acc. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub. 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Boys and girls 12 to 16. Short- 
stories, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 881 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. (W.) Family reading, boys and 
girls, all ages. Short-stories up to 3,500, serials, 
informative .articles miscellany, verse. Charles 
Miner Thompson. 1 to 3c. Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub Soc., 
2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W.) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to 16. 
Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. J. Sherman Wallace, D.D. $4 per M. Acc. 


The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 
Best Developments 


RICK doors, mirror reflections, dreams, fam- 
* ily skeletons come home to roost, and other 
solutions were offered by contestants as ex- 
planations for the mysterious telephone call and 
equally mysterious subsequent happenings that be- 
fell Lawrence Daily, the rising young physician 
9 was involved in the January Wit-Sharpener 
plot. 

The general average of manuscripts submitted 
was good, showing a lot of time, thought and 
ingenuity spent by contestants. The judges wish 
they might send a personal message to the many 
writers whose work in this competition neared the 
goal of excellence and “fell down” only on one 
or two points which spoiled the illusion of realism 
—and plausibility. 

The problem: 


At eleven-thirty in the night, Laurence Dailey, a 
rising young physician, ts called to the telephone. 
A feminine voice hysterically tells him to come at 
once to 1135 Madison Street; to stop at nothing; 
that it is a matter of life and death. 

Upon arriving at the house, which is brilliantly 
illuminated from within, he rings the bell but re- 
ceives no answer. Peering in through the large 
French door he has about decided he has made a 
mistake when a door opens from the far side of 
the room and a young lady staggers in. She is 
in complete disarray, and her face, which Laur- 
ence can plainly see, is drawn with pain. She 
makes a vain attempt to reach the door, throws 
her arms out pleadingly in his direction, and falls 
headlong to the floor. A tiny stream of blood 
trickles from her forehead. Laurence tries to open 
the door, but finds it securely locked. 

As he is standing there, undecided as to his 
next move, all lights are extinguished, leaving the 
place in inky blackness. Laurence is nonplused, 
but determining to see the thing through, makes 
his way to the back door, which he finds unlocked. 
He opens it cautiously and steps in. Immediately 
light floods the room and he finds himself look- 
img down the business end of a revolver. Big, 
villainous-looking man asks what he means break- 
ing into other people’s houses at midnight; raises a 
Nick Harris whistle to his lips. 

A policeman arrives almost instantly. Laurence 
explains the situation to him. The other man de- 


nies hotly any one lizing there but him and his 
brother, who works nights and has not come home 
yet. Takes them through every room im the 
house. No apparent evidence of the girl is to be 
found, not even a blood spot on the floor. 


First award was given, after much discussion — 
on the part of judges, to Mr. Ernest Jones of Big 
Spring, Texas. His solution certainly provides 
plenty of thrills for the youthful Doctor and the 
fact that he survived the ordeal through which 
the “gang” put him proves, beyond doubt, that he 
had a strong heart. A big objection to Mr. Jones’s 
manuscript is that Dr. Dailey did not extricate 
himself from his dangers—as fiction heroes are 
supposed to do. 


First Prize Winner: 


As they search the house, Laurence notes that 
the front door is now standing ajar. 

The policeman arrests Dailey for breaking into 
the house. Addressing the occupant of the house 
familiarly as “Bill,” the officer requests that the 
latter accompany them to the police station. Bill 
readily consents; whereupon Laurence divines a 
plot to spirit him away. Playing for time, he 
gives the officer a card and mentions newly-ac- 
quired membership in the exclusive Carson Club. 


The officer hesitates, seemingly impressed. 
Laurence sprints for the front door. A shot its 
fired. Rushing out, he falls into the arms of two 
men. Tied, gagged, a sack pulled over his head, he 
is hurried to a nearby alley, where an automobile 
waits. 
his captors arrive finally on a precipice with the 


Driven far out into the country, Laurence and 
sound of ocean waves dashing on rocks below. 
They enter a room where many voices hum in 
conversation. 

Dailey is told he is held by a desperate gang 
of thieves whose torture of a wealthy girl to as- 
certain the location of hidden jewels he has 
thwarted. Declaring Laurence “knows too much,” 
they tie a weight to his body and prepare to cast 
him over the precipice. 

Someone enters. “Wait!” cries the newcomer. 
Laurence recognizes the voice of “Bill.” “This 
man can help us! He’s a member of the Carson 
Club. Let’s see what he has to say.” 
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THE LiTerRARY BUSINESS 


AND 
SERVICE BuREAU For WRITERS 
OF 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Franklin, Ohio 


(Founder and former editor of The Editor.) 


Careful editorial reading and constructive 
criticism of manuscripts. Editing and revi- 
sion when required. Advice and assistance 
toward publication. Correspondence invited 
upon all matters connected with literary 
work, 


The charges for Reading, Letter of Crit- 
icism, and Advice Regarding Markets are as 
follows for prose manuscripts: 


1,000 words or less, $1.00; 1,000 to 2,000 
words, $1.60; 2,000 to 3,000 words, $2.25; 3,000 
to 4,000 words, $3.00; 4,000 to 5,000 words, 
$3.75. 


Over 5,000 words in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents for each addi- 
tional thousand words. For manuscripts of 
greater length, 40 cents for each additional 
1,000 words. 


Verse, 3 cents per line, with minimum 
charge of $1.50. Typing of manuscript under 
my personal direction, 60c per 1,000 words. 
75 cents per thousand with one carbon copy. 


Also publisher of text-books for writers. 
Each of the books named here I personally 
recommend as of definite value to literary 
workers: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts..........$2.50 
The Writer’s Book ..... 
Modern Photoplay Writing ............. 3.00 
The Art of Inventing Characters........ 2.50 
The 36 Dramatic Situations ............. 1.50 
The Technique of Fiction Writing...... 1.75 
Practical Authorship 1:80 
Figurative Language ......... 1,00 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.... 1.20 
Writing for the Trade Press............ 1.00 
The Manuscript Record ................ -70 
Fiction Writer’s Workshop ............. 65 
How to Be a Reporter.......... 
Plotting the Short Story................ 1.00 
How to Write a Short Story............ .66 


Descriptive catalogue of thirty helpful 
books for writers sent on request. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 
6 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 


When the sack is removed, the young Doctor 
finds himself in the quarters of the Carson Club. 
Friends crowd about, introducing a young actress 
whose secret formula for a disappearing liquid re- 
sembling blood has helped make her famous. Laur- 
ence takes the initiation ceremony good-naturedly, 
and he and the actress fall in love. 


Second prizewinner is Mr. L. B. Burrow, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. His solution lacks slightly the 
convincingness of Mr. Jones’s offering, but is a 
novel idea and, properly handled, would develop 
into humorous fiction as a “comedy of errors.” 


Second Prize Winner: 

Both men are taken to Headquarters. The Doc- 
tor’s story is denied by the other, identified as 
Hugo Merlin, retired ranchman. Dr. Dailey in- 
sists there has been foul play. Chief Hawkins 
promises searching investigation, and releases both. 

Dailey, perplexed, decides to reconnoiter Mer- 
lin’s residence. Approaching, he discovers a man 
carrying a trunk from the house to an automo- 
bile. The trunk is placed on the porch of a dark- 
ened house nearby, the driver returning to Merlin’s 
residence. 

Rushing to Headquarters, two detectives are or- 
dered to accompany him and seize the trunk. 
Reaching the house, they find the trunk has dis- 
appeared. The occupants deny seeing it. A search 
reveals nothing suspicious. 

Bewildered and weary, Dailey returns home. 
Unable to sleep, he finally decides to ask the arrest 
of all concerned. 

Mrs. Dailey hears the story, horrified. She 
has met a Mrs. Hugo Merlin, socially. Her de- 
scription coincides with the lady Dr. Dailey saw. 
She telephones the Merlin home, receiving the 
startling news that the Merlins have left the city. 

Departing to inform Chief Hawkins, Dr. Dailey 
receives a note. He reads it hurriedly as he en- 
ters his car. He hands letter to Hawkins, who 
reads it, smiles, and offers cigar. 

The note reads: 

“Dear Dr. Dailey: 

“We regret the disgraceful family quarrel of 
last evening, and the terrible annoyance to you. 
An explanation is due you. 

“In a rage, Mr. Merlin struck me. When I 
fainted, his brother carried me and the rug om 
which I fell, to the porch, while you rounded the 
house. Also, he recovered my trunk from father's 
house, when we agreed to forgive and forget ona 
trip to Florida. Please dodge the reporters, and 
forgive us if you can. 


“With sincere apologies, a 
“Mrs. Hugo Merlin. 


Third prizewinner is red-hot melodrama by Miss 
Mame K. White, San Bernardino, California. Her 
solution takes care nicely of the details contained 
in the premise. It is, however, somewhat con- 
ventional—and, again, the central character does 
not effect his own salvation by quick wits and 
fertile brain power, unless his foresight in provid- 
ing a burglar alarm in his safe may be so com 
strued. 

Third Prize Winner: 
Dailey, who had been a surgeon in the World 


War and had experienced the horror of gas at- 
tacks, had taken a special chemistry course fo 
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lowing the war. Through experiments, he had 
discovered that a certain chemical combinatian 
had a remarkable curative effect on persons who 
had been gassed. The discovery and formula were 
of great importance to any government, as the 
mixture could be carricd in the same form as the 
deadly poison gas, and released in similar manner 
to the sufferers. Dailey had made arrangements 
to meet government agents of the United States, 
to place formula in their keeping. Until surren- 
dered, formula was locked in safe in Dailey’s 
home. 

Discovering this, foreign agents had rented Madi- 
son Strect house and planned to secure formula. 
When Dailey left front of house, the girl, one 
of the band of foreign agents, made up theatrical- 
ly for her role, left in a waiting taxi for Dailey’s 
home. Her accomplice demanded Dailey’s arrest 
for intrusion, and policeman took him in custody. 
So-called brother arrived at right moment and 
agreed to take them to police station. Entering 
car, policeman and Dailey were bound and gagged 
and their captors hastened to Dailey’s home. Girl 
had gained entrance in meantime, and forced Mrs. 
Dailey to open safe and deliver secret formula. 
Mrs. Dailey, apparently overcome with fear, had 
worked slowly in opening safe. In reality, a sig- 
nal had been installed in safe, communicating with 
nearest police station by means of push button, 
which flashed brilliant light in station, warning 
officers. As conspirators left house, they were 
confronted by officers who made them_prisoners 
after brief battle. Dailey and ‘police officer were 
released. 


Wit-Sharpener for March 


ONTESTANTS in the March Wit-Sharpen- 
er will whet their wits on the problem below. 


Luke Trimball, a prospector of the early days, 
strikes water instead of gold in the foothills of 
Arizona. This discovery, if made public, will 
break a long, waterless trek in the desert. Trim- 
ball decides to homestead the location and sell wa- 
ter to immigrants. He goes to town, files his pa- 
pers and on the way back to the well, is stricken 
with acute illness as a result of the “thirty rod” 
whisky he drank while in the city. 

Lying helpless and in agony, he is found by a 
band of Indians fleeing from U. S. soldiers. The 
aborigmes are in desperate haste, both because of 
the pursuing troops and because it is sixty miles to 
the nearest known water. Squaws and papooses 
are in the party. The redskins are about to scalp 
Trimball when their leader recognises Luke as an 
old friend with whom he had smoked many pipes. 
This recognition saves the prospector’s life. He 
is packed on one of the Indian sledges and minis- 
tered to by the squaws. The act of humanity, 
however, so delays the fugitives that cavalry comes 
in sight. 


The warriors are forced to abandon their fam- — 


ilies and Trimball, who has been relieved by emet- 
ics provided by the Indian women. In gratitude for 
their kindly act, before they leave, Trimball tells 
them where to find his well. The braves will be 
able to make a stand at the water-hole—which is 
naturally fortified for their kind of warfare. The 
Soldiers, not expecting resistance until such time 
as they may have the Indians cornered, will ride 
ito the trap. 


The soldiers ride up and the captain—a grizzled, 
hard-boiled regular army man—stops to quizz 
Trimball and draw what conclusions he may from 
the presence of the squaws and papooses. — 

If Trimball tells the captain of the secret wa- 
ter supply—where the Indians will be refreshed, 
and deployed to slaughter their enemies, or pre- 
pared successfully to withstand a siege, he will be 
a traitor to his own race—and undoubtedly get 
into a lot of trouble besides. On the other hand, 
if he betrays the Indians who have helped him 
in his extremity, he is devoid of honor, and will 
be marked for Indian massacre. 

How shall Trimball handle this situation? 


ProstEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Conpitions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than 
April ist. Winning outlines will be published in 
the May issue. Address the Contest Editor. 


Ten Years 


of Helpful Service for Writers 


THIS IS THE RECORD OF THE 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


RATES FOR PROSE CRITICISM 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
1,500 words or less. 
2,500 words or less 
3,000 words or less 
4,000 words or less 
5,000 words or less 
7,500 words or less 2 
10,000 words or less 4.00 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 3.50 
VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION, a dis- 
tinctive service conducted by Mr. John BR. 
Clifford, 
20 lines or less( without typing) 
Additional lines, each 
With typing, per line additional 
LITERARY REVISION consists of the careful 
correction and polishing of a manuscript with 
special reference to the bettering of the style. 
A brief criticism and list of probable markets 
included. Rate: 
With typing, per thousand words 
Without typing, per thousand words 
LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
is a feature of The Author & Journalist service. 
Includes careful editing and critical opinion, 
with market suggestions. One carbon copy. 
Rate for prose, per thousand words : 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).. .02 
All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
18385 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS 


Tue Avutnor & JourNa.ist, 


BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 


By A. H. BITTNER, Associate Editor The Frontier. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK, Associate Editor The Author & Journalist. 


Postpaid, $1.10. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manuscripts receive 
the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an editor and con- 
sulting critic of established reputation and 15 years’ expe- 
rience, who has helped thousands of writers to a better un- 
derstanding of story values and editorial requirements. Send 
for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
plot, incidents, characters, title, markets—every- 
thing. Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also 
stories criticised and revised at seventy-five 
cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 

& Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


1000 Terms for 18%. 
WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 

669 West 150th 8t. New York Otty. 


Are Your Cor- 
rectly Prepared For 
Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made a 
specialty of typing, revising and criticising 
manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight copy- 
ing is $.75 a thousand words or part there- 
of; for copying with editorial revision $1.00 a 
thousand, and for a constructive criticism 


$1.00 a thousand. Write for culars. 


RutTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th Street New York City 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The president of the Battle of Flowers Associ- 
ation of San Antonio, Texas, offers a prize of 
$100 for the best poem submitted before March 
20, 1925, which has for its theme an incident in the 
history of Texas. The poem must contain not 
more than 500 words nor less than 200, be type- 
written on one side of the paper only with the 
name and address of the writer enclosed in a 
separate envelope and sealed. The contest is 
open to all. Manuscripts must be mailed to the 
editorial department of the San Antonio Express, 
The right to use any poem in celebration of San 
Jacinto is reserved. 


Fantasia, 6112 Monterey, South Pasadena, Calif. 
announces in prizes to be awarded in August. 
Fifty dollars will be awarded for the best poem, 
regardless of subject, style or length; $50 for the 
best dramatic composition in one act; $50 for the 
best art sketch, preferably a block-cut, and $50 for 
the best article on some phase of present-day liter- 
ary or artistic development. The editors state it 
will be understood that all contributions submitted 
will be intended for the contest, whether or not 
they are so marked. Entries should be made prior 
to August 15, 1925. 


The Mesa, a quarterly poetry magazine pub- 
lished at Colorado Springs, Colo., Albert Hart- 
man Daehler, editor, announces a prize of $25 to 
be awarded for the best poem published in_ its 
pages during the first year of its issue. No limi- 
tations as to kind or length are prescribed. First 
issue was the January, 1925, number. 


Popular Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New_York, 
is offering $300 in prizes in a contest ending March 
31, for the best letters telling which number of 
Popular Magazine is best in the writer’s opinion 
and why. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., Mrs. 
Ida Migliario, editor, is offering a first prize of 
$50.00 and space rates for all letters accepted on 
criticism of the stories in The Household. Closing 
date not announced. The magazine also pays 5 
cents each for very short cooking recipes. Ad 
dress Minnie Lawrence, recipe editor. It also 
pays 50 cents each for very short “household 
hints,” or “shortcuts in the home.” Address Ger- 
trude Carver. 

_ Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, announets 
that it will award $50,000 in prizes for an idea for 
Gloria Swanson. Particulars in the March 

issue. 

Approximately 2500 plays were submitted in 
‘emu John Golden play contest, which closed De- 
cember 31, 1924. 
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Peter B. Kyne, famous 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable. 


“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


HE Remington Portable has 

won the endorsement ot Peter 
B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 
dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 
which meets every requirement, 
built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Why should you continue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers, Easy terms. 

Illustrated ‘*For You— For 
Everybody’’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department 86. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Remington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 a line, payable in advance. Eight words to the 
line. Siz months in advance for the cost of 
five single insertions. 


SUPERIOR TYPING, 50c per 1000 words; poems, 1c gd 
line. One carbon. AGnes C. Hom, 600-A, E. & C. Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUSORIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and 
50c per 1000 words. Oarbon pe if 
D. AnpERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c per 
1000 words with copy, poetry lc a line. Heven E. 
Street, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS typewritten by experienced typist. Prices 
reasonable. F. Risser, 1283 Downing St., Denver, Colo. 


York 3849W. 


AUTHORS’ MMS., SCENARIOS, ETC., TYPED at 75c M. 
words. Expert work. AvuTHor’s MMs. Service, Box 123, 


Fort Myers, Florida. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. Jerrrey-PHELPs, 5710 
Ave. Expert Typing 50c per 1000 words. Books, ys 
special rate. Write or phone Randolph 5497-W. 


WRITERS! Neat, typewritten, manuscripts properly pre- 
pared are manuscripts half sold. I do this work at reason- 
able rates. Write for full particulars. Mrs. V. L. Van 
Meter, Authors’ Typist, 1509 East Randolph, Enid, Okla. 


AUTHORS: Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
and properly prepared for publication. Minor errors cor- 
rected. Write for terms and sample. KaTHERINE YOUNG- 
BLOOD, 3159 West Eleventh Street, Los Angeles, California. 


AUTHORS—Let us type your manuscripts on good bond pa- 
per at 50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. Carbon 
copy and minor corrections. Perfect work guaranteed. 
Keystone Typing Bureau, Box 166, E. Liberty Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS—All makes slightly used, $20 up. Free 

. Easy payments. Express prepaid. Guaranteed two 
_. Payne Co., Dept. AJ, Rosedale, Sta., Kansas City, 
ansas. 


WRITERS—Manuscripts typed and prepared in proper form 
for publication. Low rates. For particulars write to Mrs. 
E. J. Barger, 400 W. 38rd St., Austin, Tex. 


BEGINNERS, here’s an editor of long and varied experi- 
ence who’ll relieve you of manuscript revision and typing. 
He’ll help you to editorial acceptance instead of rejection. 
Get his explanatory folder. Write Bens. F. Mann, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 


HAVE YOUR MS. typed by an expert and increase its value 
50 per cent.; 50c per M., one carbon; poems, 2c a line; 
illegible longhand, 75c per M. Check with Ms. AvutTHors’ 
Ape, 742 E. 64th St. N., Portland, Ore. 


TYPING NEATLY and correctly done by an authors’ typist. 
50e per 1000 words, including carbon copy. AvuTHoRs’ Copy 
Service, Box 145 Central Sta., Portland, Ore. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Carbon. Minor corrections. Prose, 
50c thousand words. Verse, 1c line; minimum, 25c. Pa e 
in advance; inclose return postage. West Ooast U- 
script Service, Dept. 1, Lock Box 87, Lamanda Park, Calif. 


ADVICE, criticism, revision, suggested markets, 75c per 1000 
words. Typing, 50c per M. Monthly and yearly rates. 
F. H. Bent, Jr., Farmingdale, New Jersey. 


TYPING YOU WILL APPRECIATE, 50c per 1000 words, in- 
cluding minor corrections and one carbon copy. ©. A. 
ScuEINERT, P. O. Box 212, Manitou, Colorado. 


35c PER 1000 WORDS for typing manuscript. Neat, prompt 
and editorially correct. Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 
Please try me. Curis S. Scort, Fort Pierre, South Dakota. 


TYPING of your final draft of manuscripts; short stories 
accurately copied. Address Lucy Von FaLkenstein, 22 Him- 
rod Street, Brooklyn, New York. : 


Quality Typing At Satisfactory Prices 


make your manuscript SES ND OUT from the others 
Tditers bs SUPERIOR PREPARATION. 
Services and ratcs to meet your nceds:- 

Grades A & B 


ing of prose, (per 1000 words) 


and Typing of prose (per 1000 words) $1.00 $.75 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES 


AUGUST LENNIGER JR. 
4247. Boyd Avenue - New York City 


WANTED—Copy of The Fiction Business, by H. Bedford- 
Jones. Write, quoting price. J. H. RevenaucH, 706 W. 
180th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS! One thousand words of all manuscripts received 
during March will be typed free. Writers Typine Stupio, 
4038-a DeTonty St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPING—Manuscripts typed, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 
lc per line. Eva K. Baker, Karnack, Texas. 


MANUSORIPTS typed in strict conformity to editors’. re- 
quirements, 50c per thousand words; satisfaction guaranteed. 
WILLIAM RALPH OWEN, P. O. Box 569, Macon, Ga. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by experienced 
stenographer, 50c per thousand, with one copy; poems, 2c 
per line. AuTHOoRS’ TYPING SERVICE, 668 Huron St., Kenosha, 
Wis. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


Watch Out For The 
APRIL 


ZIFFS! 


America’s Magazine of Art and Wit 

Crammed full of the best humor and art in 
America. 

Writers who can copy ZIFFS’ style or origi- 
nate a catchy one of their own are needed con- 
stantly and can make a national reputation for 
themselves through ZIFFS’ pages. Best rates 


paid. 
PUNS, POEMS, PUNCH! 
that’s 
ZIFFS 

$25.00 paid for new ideas of presentation, $5.00 
for color picture ideas, $2.00 for cartoon sugges- 
tions, 3c a word and up for longer copy. 

GET ONE TODAY 

Study the field offered and adapt your style to 
its needs. 
ZIFFS, Suite A. J., Maywood st Bldg., Maywood, IIL 

Inclosed please find Twenty-five Cents in stamps. Please 
send me one copy of the April Ziffs, America’s Magazine 
of Art and Wit. 


th 
Sri aight 
| 
carefully 
> 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority of them all.”” His 
students have made thousands. This is 
a real training with personal criticism 
of lessons and written exercises. Also 
Special Criticism Service for Short- 
Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Bur- 
ton personally. (Includes marketing sug- 
gestions.) Short-Story Writing is the 
short-cut, at present, to success in Pho- 
toplay Writing. Make your spare time 
count this year. Send today for special low rate 
Profit-Sharing Plan, and FREE PLOT CHART of 
the 36 Dramatic Situations. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
302 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


re- 

teed. Typing: Errors in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation and paragraphing 

ss are rectified. A balanced, finished 

enced transcription of your work, ‘with car- 

s, 2c bon copy, 70c per 1000 words. 

‘osha, Typing, and Incidental Textual Re- 
vision: An editorial service imparting 

smoothness, and uniting the story har- 
moniously and effectively. $1.00 per 
1000 words. Limited output. Dis- 

tinctive craftsmanship, essentially 
practical as well as literary. Full co- 

operation. When desired, manuscripts 

upon completion are submitted direct. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


UTHORS! You get the most for your 
money, including prompt and efficient 
service, when you let me do your typing. 
Articles and short material a specialty. Rates 
reasonable and given on request. Address 
LAURENCE HAYDEN, R. 2, Olean, N. Y. 


aT here 


WRITE A PLAY 
for your club or dramatic society. Entire super- 
vision of the work by 


Wentworrtu Rice, A.B., Director 


e Play Shoppe 
93 A St., Brookline, Mass. 
Send for our detailed prospectus. 


= ConsIDER Tuis! 

Helpful criticizing. Careful correcting. 
Beautiful typing. 1orough revising. Sym- 
pathetic co-operation. Prompt service. Mod- 
erate rates. Write us NOW! 

5.00 ROBESON LITERARY BUREAU 
bf P. O. Box 489, Glendale, Cal. 


Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Our World Weekly, 9 E. Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York, Louise Johnston, of the editorial de- 
partment, writes: “Owing to the recent amalga- 
mation of Our World Monthly with Our World 
Weekly and the necessary changes in editorial 
policy, we regret that we will be unable to accept 
any stories or articles submitted at the present 
time.” 


Boy Life, the Standard Publishing Co., Station 
N, Box 5, Cincinnati, Ohio, writes that it is 
in the market for some live baseball stories. Boy 
Life pays only about % cent a word, but checks 
are mailed out the early part of each month for 
material accepted the month before. 


A. E. Vandeventer is the new managing editor 
of Sunset Magazine, 460 4th Street, San Francisco, 
succeeding Walter W. Woehlke, who has held the 
position for ten years and who will now become 
contributing editor. Joseph Henry Jackson, book 
reviewer of the magazine, is named associate editor. 
Charles K. Field will continue as editor. 


An effort is being made to revive The Freeman, 
a magazine of comment which was suspended a 
year ago in March. The Freeman Associates at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, have been organ- 
ized to carry on its traditions ‘under the name of 
ed New Freeman, with Albert Jay Nock as 
itor. 


Paris Nights is a new magazine to appear in 
March with publication offices in the Drexel Build- 
ing, Chestnut Street at Fifth, Philadelphia. W. H. 
Kofoed, for several years past editor of Brief 
Stories, will be the editor. He announces, “It will 
be a brisk, enlivening magazine of Paris night life, 
containing snappy stories with Parisian back- 
grounds, and personal-experience articles of the 
Latin Quarter—on studio life—on Parisian theatri- 
cal successes—brief verse—prose filler and jokes of 
a, similar nature. Manuscripts are solicited and 
will be paid for at %4 cent a word and upwards 
on acceptance.” 


Illustrated Rural Mechanics, Kansas City, Mo., 
pays at the rate of % cent a word, sometimes 
three or four months after acceptance, accord- 
ing to a contributor. 


CONTESTS 
Read “TEN YEARS OF 
PRIZE WINNING.” Tells 
how author won an average 
of one prize every ten days 
for era years. Price $1.00, 


post 
By RANK G. DAVIS 
Box 334-A 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 

Bow 82, Quincy, Illinois 

— MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED 

“The work is gore Ay done and 


your rates most reasonab 


WRITERS! 


Short-stories, lectures, songs, poems, all neatly and 
accurately typed for publication—carbon copy free— 
rates reasonable—return postage paid. Further informa- 
tion furnished upon request. 


MRS. M. E. COCHRAN 
Kaycee, Wyoming 
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Why the S. T. C. Is | 
100 Per Cent 


_Fourrn Grovp—The Story of Ingenuity. 
Instruction Material How it is developed and how to make 
Five lesson groups, printed in large type, use of the most important technical ele- 
containing the instruction material, lessons ments. q 


lan that has made the S. T. C. so suc- ed are applied to other types of stories. 

ey How to market stories and how to evolve 
Bound copy of the story ideas. q 

“How to Write a Screenable Plot Into 

Your Fiction Story,” lessons and assign- “H{QW TO WRITE A SCREENABLE 


Methods A complete and unique course on this im- ] 
109 assignments to be prepared by stu- portant phase of writing, enabling the § 
dents and sent to instructors for full criti- writer to work with one eye toward the | 
cism; assignments include developing 50 profitable field of photoplay writing. 4 


original plots and 7 complete stories. 
All assignments receive attention of stu- 
dent’s personal instructor. Work is care- P ur pose 


fully read and fully criticised and construc- To teach either the beginning or the ex- | 
tive suggestions are given for revision. perienced writer how to ma % the most | 
Prompt and careful attention given to of his ability. q 
all assignments, questions and requests for 
advice. The instructor’s ideas or prejudices are 
not foisted upon the student. In every 
Outline of Course way the instruction is so handled as to be 


personal, constructive and practical. The 
student secures a general training in writ- 
ing and also a specialized training in the 
particular kind of writing for which he | 
is best fitted. The student is not merely J 


First Grovup—The dramatic basis of fiction. 
Lessons and assignments making this 
phase as clear as a blue print. 

Seconp Grourp—The story of fiction. Im- 


portant technical elements of this type 4 
of fiction forcefully illustrated by pre- — a his shortcomings, but also @ 
cept and assignment. 4 a 
Tump Grovurp—The Story of Emotion. When the student learns to write through @ 
Training in the technical and more the S. T. C. he learns to write in his own | 
subtle elements essential for developing way. He is enabled to stand alone and to @ 
this type of fiction. make the most of his writing ability. 4 


We have a booklet fully descriptive of the Author & Journalist’s Simplified Train- 
ing Course which we will be glad to send you free. It will help you to realize how 
you can achieve success in writing. We believe you will find the booklet very val- 
uable and you need only to sign amd mail the coupon in order to get it. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
T. O. Dept., 
fess Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Method,” and 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, VOUT 
free booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New 
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